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Some New Lights about St. Ignatius of Loyola. 


oo 


THE late Father General of the Society, Padre Luis Martin, 
has deserved well of all interested in the heroic figure of the 
Founder of the Jesuits. Both friend and foe acknowledge that 
the influence of Ignatius on the Counter-Reformation move- 
ment was extraordinary, perhaps unparalleled. It is due to 
Father Martin that our information concerning the life and 
mission of the Saint has been multiplied more than a hundred- 
fold. Through his initiative, the fine series of the Cartas de San 
Ignacio, begun in 1874, was carried on to six volumes by 188g ; 
while in 1894 a still more scholarly publication, entitled J/onu- 
menta Historica Soctetatis Jesu, was commenced, and this now 
numbers thirty-four volumes. Meantime, to say nothing of 
other workers, Father De la Torre had edited the original 
Spanish text of Ignatius’ Constituciones, and Padre Antonio 
Astrain had written more than one volume of his //¢storta de la 
Compania de Jestis en la Asistencia de Espana.’ Looking at the 
output of the last decade-and-a-half, it must surely be considered 
remarkable, when one considers the short time for publication, 
and the great difficulties that have beset the execution of the task. 

It goes without saying that our knowledge of Ignatius, 
though not revolutionized, is immensely increased. If you scan 
a mountain range with the naked eye, you may perhaps see 
many a wonderful scene between the homes of men that cluster 
in the valleys and the glorious peaks that rise, crag above crag, 
high into the heaven. But if you then lay on a glass, of such 
admirable workmanship as the modern craftsman knows how to 
supply, the scene, remaining indeed the same as before, is 
diversified and animated with a thousand fresh interests and 
beauties. The pinnacles, rocks, and precipices are more noble 
and inspiring, the streams and waterfalls are alive with move- 
ment; you see the traveller on the road, the flocks on the 
pastures, the boats on the lake, the people in the village streets. 
Our interest in the scene increases beyond measure. 

1 Madrid, 1902, &c. 
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The well-edited historical materials now ready to hand, are, 
one may say, the historian’s telescope. Looking through them 
he sees the Saint’s life in such minute detail as he never dreamed 
of before. He sees him reading and writing his letters day 
after day. The sub-series of Epistolae et Instructiones alone 
has now published 5,000 letters or instructions that went out 
under the Saint’s hand, or by his orders; and there are ten 
volumes of letters addressed or sent on to him. In this corres- 
pondence we find minute and absolutely reliable information 
about the hopes, fears, and plans of Ignatius, his friends, his 
subjects, his patrons, his protégés. We have Boswellian notes 
made day after day, by Father Gonzalez de Camara for the use 
of some future biographer. We have the directions left by his 
doctor for the food to be served him in the refectory. We have 
his piety, we have his prudence, his boundless generosity to 
friends, his unfaltering loyalty to the Church, his courage, his 
patience. In short, we can now know the man and the Saint 
as he has never been known up till now. 

It will not be possible here to do more than pick out a few 
disconnected illustrations, and perhaps the more disconnected 
the better, for it would be plainly impossible to handle any of 
the broader topics satisfactorily in a few paragraphs. On the 
whole I may say that the tendency of the new criticism is to 
confirm very powerfully what has been recorded for us by 
Ribadeneira and the earliest biographers. The chief errors that 
have crept in, have come with the less careful school with 
panegyrical tendencies which flourished in the following century. 


THE SAINT’S NAME. 


After the Saint’s birth at the Castle of Loyola in the year 
1491, he was taken down and baptized in the parish church of 
San Sebastian at Azpeitia by the name of Iiigo,! his family 
name being de Ofiez (Ojfiaz) y Loyola. Yet he is now universally 
called Ignatius, and his family name is given by certain 
authorities of undoubted weight, as, for instance, the Bollandist 
Father Dupin, and the Catalogue of the British Museum, as 
Lopez de Recalde. 

As to Inigo and Ignatius, it must not be imagined that the 
two are synonymous terms in two different languages. The 
name Inigo appears to be an indigenous Spanish name, which 


1 It is more correct nowadays to write ‘‘ Iiigo,” but Ignatius wrote *‘ Inigo.” 
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was made memorable by a certain saintly Benedictine abbot of 
Ofia, in the eleventh century. In the list of Spanish Bishops 
given by Gams, we find it recurring not unfrequently both in 
ancient and modern times. Its Latin equivalent is generally 
Innicus, and our Saint himself appears as Enecus in a docu- 
ment of 1515 ;' whereas the Spanish equivalent of Ignatius is 
Ignacio. 

It was, however, in the spirit of the sixteenth century to 
take, as the Latin equivalent of a name of the day, some 
classical name which recalled the sound or the sense of the 
modern name, and to ignore the Latin of the barbaric times. 
Hence, such well-known forms as Desiderius Erasmus for 
Gerhard Gerhards, Canisius for De Hond, Melancthon for 
Schwarzerd. Once this principle is accepted, as indicative of 
education and good taste, and the pass from Inigo to Ignatius 
becomes easily intelligible. 

The Saint adopted it very gradually when he was in Rome. 
His extant letters, written in Spanish and French, are generally 
subscribed “en bondad pobre, Inigo.” “Ignatius” first appears 
in Latin letters of the year 1537, and for the next five years both 
forms are in use, “Inigo” for Spanish, and “ Ignatius” for Latin 
and Italian. After 1542 the name Inigo finally disappears, with 
one solitary exception on August 10, 1546. 

The variant in the family name is due to an error of the 
Notary Quintarnaya. He was copying the record of the 
vexatious process held at Alcala against Ignatius in 1527. One 
of the concluding clauses in this process is a list of the persons 
to whom the sentence was notified, and of these persons the 
first, according to Quintarnaya, was Inigo Lopez de Recalde.* 

Quintarnaya’s transcript came into the hands of Padre 
Gabriel de Hernao, a seventeenth century Jesuit, and a pains- 
taking writer, still a good authority on the genealogy of the 
Lords of Loyola, and he mentions the name, regarding it as a 
sort of freak, possibly explicable by some fashion in patro- 

1 Scripta de S. Ignatio, p. 585 (Monumenta Series). 

* It may be said at once that the original is extremely hard to read, perhaps one 
might say indecipherable, except to a person acquainted both with the forms of law 
likely to occur in it, and with the names of the persons concerned. In the latest 
edition of process, Scrifta de S. Jgnatio, i. 598—623, the learned editors of the 
Monumenta print a facsimile of the passage, the sight of which is certainly enough to 
scare any but the most skilled decipherers of manuscript. Finally, they clinch the 
proof of its difficulty by printing no less than eight different transcriptions, which 


have been put forward in print or MS. While they all agree on the point, which 
will eventually prove essential, they also all differ in some detail or other. 
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nymics. The Bollandist Father Dupin,’ who wrote soon after 
Hernao, took a more serious view of the form, which in fact is 
the only family name which he recognizes, though he seems to 
expect that further researches will throw more light on the 
subject. Unfortunately, the Bollandist’s work was afterwards 
regarded, not as an incentive to further research (as he would 
have desired), but as a last word on the subject, which would 
save others from the necessity of taking any further trouble. 
So many “superior people” (especially, I understand, foreign 
journalists) have adopted the custom of calling our Saint, 
“Ignatius Lopez de Recalde.” It was like calling Queen Victoria, 
Mrs. Guelph. Such smartness seemed to assure the writers 
a reputation for the most keen, up-to-date erudition. 

The first step towards a solution of the problems which this 
strange name suggested, was taken in the publication of the 
text of the Alcald process by Signor Serrano et Sanz in 1895,” 
followed very shortly by the still more erudite edition of the 
same trial by Father Fidel Fita, S.J. By using a better text, 
and carefully studying a notarial summary appended thereto, 
he discovered that the name Inigo Lopez de Recalde has taken 
its rise from the notarial summary just mentioned. In the 
original the text ran:* “On this said day notice was given of 
the said sentence and command to Juan Lopez [Arteaga] 
& [Juan] Recalde, & Calisto [de Sa], & [Lope de] Caceres.” 
These names, as any one may see by studying the life of 
Ignatius while he was at Alcala, belonged to the four com- 
panions who had there joined the Saint. But Quintarnaya, in 
1613, after copying the names aright from the text, carelessly 
put them wrong in his final summary, by substituting for Juan 
“Tiigo” (which had occurred frequently in the document), and 
writing the first three names together, thus producing the 
curious form-—“ Inigo Lopez de rrecalde,’ which has since 
become a sort of man-trap to ensnare the ambitious seeker 
after novel forms. 

YOUTHFUL EXCESSES. 


We have nowadays so much sympathy with human nature 
even where it is weak and erring, that we are really more likely 
to be conciliated than repelled by hearing that our Saint had 


1 Acta Sanctorum, Julii (Antwerp, 1731), vii. § 1. 

2 E. Serrano et Sanz, Zenacto de Loyola en Alcala de Henares, 1895. 

3 Scripta de S. Ignatio, p. 622, the most modern edition. I write the names in full, 
according to the interpretation of the editors. 
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his days of gaiety, if not of license. But people were not 
always so constituted. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the preference for panegyric was so universal, that no 
one would dare to speak of such things at all, and the very 
frank phrases used by Ribadeneira and other very early 
biographers, were watered down and curtailed into meaningless 
insignificant generalities. The general impression conveyed 
was that our Saint might indeed have been guilty of some 
passing indiscretions, but upon the whole was the model of every 
knightly virtue, besides being devout, charitable, and ready for 
other good works. This general impression, however, is quite 
misleading, so that it will be well to follow Father Astrain, and 
to say here openly, what-has to be said somewhere. 

The general tendency, as has been said, of modern criticism 
on the life of Ignatius, has been to attribute more and more 
value to the work of his first biographers. Let us see how they 
treat this subject. Ribadeneira says very plainly, “he was a 
man immersed to the eyes in the vanities of the world,” and 
he even calls him “a vain and licentious soldier.” Father Luis 
Gonzalez de Camara speaks of his “ dibertorem vivendi licentiam 
in juventute,’ and Father Laynez, when writing about the Saint’s 
first vow of chastity, explains that this was the more extra- 
ordinary, because he not only had not made any special prepara- 
tion for the vow, but had, on the contrary, been the victim of 
the contrary vice. Similarly, passages are quoted by Father 
Astrain from Fathers Polanco and Nadal, which add to the 
charges of galanteria, that of being occasionally reckless with 
his sword, and they deny that he was known for his charity, 
devotion, and the like. “ NVzhil cogitabat de religione et pietate,” 
says Father Nadal.' It will, however, be noticed that none of 
these writers descend to details. 

Among the new publications of the /onumenta series, 
however, are to be found three documents, contemporary with 
his wild days, and in them our future Saint is said to have been 
guilty of “ delictos singulares ¢é muy henormes.” Unfortunately, 
we never learn what these “delicts” were. The papers regard 
the preliminaries of a trial, which “Enecus de Loyola” has 
declined to undergo by “pleading his clergy,” (for it appears 
that he had received minor orders when a boy), and therefore 
will not submit to a lay tribunal. Father Astrain is of opinion 
that no such proceedings could have been brought against 

? Quoted by Astrain, p. 14, n. 
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a member of a noble house like that of Loyola, unless there had 
been very grave reasons for so doing. Upon the whole, he 
takes a distinctly gloomy view of these “ delictos muy henormes.” 

Without venturing to balance my opinion against his, I must 
nevertheless remark that there is room here for a different 
verdict. It was quite the ordinary thing for medieval lawyers 
to describe even slight offences against the law in grandiloquent 
terms that give little or no clue to the gravity or levity of the 
cause. Again, while it is true that members of great houses 
were not often called into the courts in those days, still there 
would have been no wonder in this, if the plaintiff had also 
been a member of a noble house ; and against the perseverance 
of the lay Judge in trying to bring Ignatius to trial, one may 
set the support of Ignatius’s Bishop, which one may, I think, 
presume to have been (so far) on his side. For myself, there- 
fore, these sonorous charges do not create a presumption 
unfavourable to Ignatius, though the other evidence does seem 
to be quite conclusive against him. 

It is not perhaps quite fair to turn from a subject like this 
without noting that there are certain considerations which 
would have to be weighed before one passed sentence on the 
early life of Ignatius considered as a whole. Of these, the 
more important seems to be that he was, if a frequent sinner, 
yet not a hardened one; and again, it seems that his worst years 
were those of his budding passions, which he spent in idleness 
at court. After that, he lived under more severe military 
discipline, and under these circumstances he had _ probably 
already begun to do better, when on the occasion of his wound 
(a misfortune which brought immense blessings both to him 
and to the whole Church) God gave him the grace of conversion ; 
a good gift of which the strenuous soldier let no part escape 
him. 


THE FORGED LETTER AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The British Museum Catalogue contains but one reference 
to an original letter of St. Ignatius, and no other library in 
England has any pretence to an autograph of the Saint. But it 
has lately been shown that the Museum example is, unfortu- 
nately, a mere pretence, a clever piece of forgery. The letter 
had been carefully copied by Father Morris for the editors of 
the Monumenta, and a full-sized photograph of it was also 
made. The learned editors printed it, indeed, and admitted 
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that so far as writing was concerned they did not reject it. But 
having regard to the style of the Latin, it was so different 
from Ignatius’s other letters that they could not admit its 
authenticity. 

Last year ‘M. Th. Heitz, writing from Alsace to the Revue 
@ Histoire Ecclésiastique of Louvain,! announced an interesting 
discovery. He had noticed the similarity of the phraseology 
between this letter and a satirical work by the reforming 
humanist, Ulrich Hutten, Epistolae Obscurorum virorum. He 
then carried out his search for parallels so successfully that he 
found that as nearly as possible every phrase in the letter had 
been taken out of the Efzstolae. The pretended Ignatius letter 
was merely a skilful concatenation of seven sentences picked 
out from three Epistles, which are numbered 26, 27, 28, in 
Boecking’s edition. 

But this letter,as we now know, does not stand alone. There 
is a still more suspicious letter in Paris. M. Heitz shows that 
this is similarly manufactured out of seven sentences taken from 
Epistolae, 12, 44, 45, 58, 60, 63,67. The specially suspicious 
circumstance here is a sentence about the “scrifta Magistri 
Thomae,” whom the writer respects and values, but whom 
certain “new-fangled ” (xovel/z) scholars despise. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this sentence was 
written with the intention of trading on the well-known con- 
troversy between the Jesuits and Dominicans as to the teaching 
of St. Thomas on certain debatable points. The letter was, 
in fact, first published by a Dominican Father Berthier in the 
Revue Thomiste in 1893, as supporting their side of the debate- 
But there is not the least chance of the letter having been 
composed for this occasion, for it is evidently contemporaneous 
with the British Museum copy, and that was purchased in 
1852." 

1 Revue da’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, Louvain, 1908, pp. 47—51, 506, 507. 

2 A few details about the British Museum forgery may be useful. The paper was 
obtained by tearing the fly-leaf out of an old book. The double stab for the binder’s 
sewing show at the top, though the lower stabs have been completely trimmed off. 
Though the letter should have been written at Rome, the water-mark is not Roman, 
but (I think) German, a long, thin pennon winding down a flagstaff which issues 
from the roof of a squat house (or it might be a serpent winding round a staff which 
is stuck into a hillock). The paper is water-stained. But the stains did not come 
on to the paper while it was folded as a letter, but while lying flat. One more often 
finds that the stains on old letters came while they were in transit, and that they 
correspond with the folds. Again, old letters were generally sealed, and the 


pressure of the seal usually leaves an impression on the other folds of the paper, 
even when the seal itself has fallen or been torn off. Here there is no seal, and no 
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As both letters seem to have come from Paris, we may 
conjecture that they were both forged there, some time before 
1852, when the British Museum example was acquired. Now 
that we know our forger’s modus operandi, we shall perhaps in 
time recognize other traces of his ingenious dishonesty. It has 
been suggested to me that the document may belong to a series 
of forgeries, which were manufactured by Vrain-Denis Lucas in 
order to impose upon M. Philaréte Chasles. But Lucas did not 
come to Paris till 1852, and he is believed to have commenced 
his marvellous output of forgeries sometime later still. So we 
are not yet justified in attributing this fabrication to him. He 
did, however, try his hand at imitating Ignatius’s writing ; from 
the list of sham autographs supplied to M. Chasles there 
appears one officially described as “Ignace de Loyola, 1 lettre, 


a Rabelais.” ? 


FIRST IDEAS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The results of the new studies on the life of Ignatius have, 
upon the whole, been extremely conservative. The analysis 
of Ignatius’ first ideas of the Society, however, leads to results 
somewhat more novel. Our first ideas of the Society of Jesus 
must of course be acquired by a method absolutely different 
from the way in which those same ideas came to Ignatius, and 
when we have realized this, we ought, no doubt, not to wonder, 
however unusual the development of the idea may prove to 
have been in the Founder’s mind. Yet, when we learn that 
he first conceived the body not as a Religious Order at all, and 
that he worked on for many years without thinking of obedience, 
rules, or Superiors, we may, I think, well feel a little surprised. 

The proper way of examining the sequence of Ignatius's 
ideas will of course be to run through the various resolutions 
and declarations as to his future which were made by him from 
time to time, and this I now propose to do. 

But before I begin, I should explain that the reader will not 
find here commemorated a certain memorable vision which 
impression of a seal. The Museum volume (Egerton, 1609) was ‘‘ purchased at the 
sale of Baron de Tremont, at Paris, in December, 1852,” and it contains fifteen 
autographs, zzfer alia, one of Queen Elizabeth, of King James II., of St. Vincent 
Ferrer. It would be interesting to investigate the authenticity of these letters. 
Each letter has a page of explanation from a French dealer in autographs. In this 
case the note runs: “ Ci-joint le regu d’acquisition,” but the receipt is missing. 


? Henri Bordin et Emile Mabille, Une fabrigue de faux autographes, p. 58. 
Paris, 1870. See also J. A. Farrer, Literary Forgeries, pp. 202—209. 1907. 
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Ignatius received while living at Manresa, in which, according 
to many biographers, he received an intimation of the chief 
points of the Institute he was in the future to found. 

This subject of the revelation has lately been well discussed. 
It was upheld by Father Creixell in Razon y Fe} and contested 
by the Bollandist Father Van Ortroy, in the A malecta Bollandiana, 
1908. 

The upshot of their discussion was to show that the alleged 
prophetic foresight of the future Order rests on a most insecure 
basis, for it is conceded that Ignatius would never himself speak 
of what the subject of his vision was. The foreknowledge is, 
therefore, in the first place, a matter of inference only. 
Secondly, this inference is not made by any of the first 
companions of the Saint, in fact, it was not committed to 
writing till long after his death, and thirdly, the inference is 
based on certain words, which admit of a different construction. 
Ignatius, it is said, when questioned in later years why he made 
this and that decision, used to say it was because of something 
he had learnt at Manresa. But it is obvious that the useful 
knowledge, then supernaturally obtained, mzght have been a 
knowledge of general principles, enabling him to judge aright, 
just as well as a sight of some ideal which Providence wished 
him to reproduce. 

The reader should ask himself whether the facts which 
follow, suggest to us that the man chiefly concerned in them, 
was one who knew from the first that God meant him to found 
a Religious Order of which the more essential points were 
revealed to him; or do they tell us of a man who, when called 
upon to make decisions for altogether new circumstances, is 
able to fall back on a store of prudence so wonderful, that 
everybody believed it was given from on high. 

Among the ideas which first crossed Ignatius’s mind was 
that of going to the Holy Land, and of locking himself up 
on his return in the Charterhouse of Seville and doing penance 
there. But this latter idea of a hermit’s life of pure penance 
very soon gave way to a desire to do good to others. He had 
deliberately taken to the apostolate of edifying conversation 
even before he had left his bed of sickness at Loyola, and at 
Manresa he began to gather followers. When he went to 
Jerusalem he meant, as seems all but certain, to abide there for 


1 December, 1908. 
* Vol. xxvii. pp. 392—418. 
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good, imitating the life of Christ, on the very spot where that 
life was passed, and from thence to begin to work as an apostle 
of Christ. It was only by the summary threat of excommuni- 
cation that the ecclesiastical Superior at Jerusalem caused him 
to return to Europe; and after that he was for the time at a 
loss to know what God’s will now would be in his regard. In 
his own words, “ He went about constantly meditating, ‘ what is 
to be done?’ and in the end his inclination was to study for 
some time, so that he might help souls.”? 

After this came studies at Barcelona, Alcala, and Salamanca 
(1524—1527), and during this period the Saint tells us that he 
often thought about a Religious Order, but oddly enough (to our 
thinking) not of any future Society of Jesus, but of some 
relaxed convent or monastery in which he would be sure to 
meet with endless crosses, troubles, and contradictions in carry- 
ing out his plans of imitating Christ. But these thoughts he 
laid aside, and elected “that he should go on in the world,” as 
he was already doing. His desire to help souls “never left 
him,” and in addition the new development occupied his mind, 
that “of gathering together others of the same mind as himself, 
and of keeping together those companions whom he already 
had.” 2 

This was his settled purpose when he set out for Paris early 
in 1528. Here he gathered about him a new set of companions, 
for his first followers, though faithful for a considerable time, 
did not eventually persevere, while the fellow-workers gathered 
in Paris, Xavier, Laynez, Salmeron, Lefevre, and the rest, all 
kept true to him till death. All subsequent steps were made by 
common council and consent, and hence it comes that notes 
and records of their decisions are more numerous than 
before. 

Nevertheless, we find no sort of attempt made by Ignatius 
to weld these friends into a single body. They took no common 
name, they had no common Superior or Rule, neither did they 
live together, but they met together for prayer, spiritual con- 
ferences, and to arrange works of charity. When they had 
completed the course of priestly training, they set off for Venice; 
still without any intention of founding an Order. They meant 
to settle in the Holy Land, as Ignatius had ineffectually tried 
to do before, there to imitate the life of Christ as nearly as 


1 Gonzalez de Camara, § 50, Scripta de S./., p. 66. 
® Jbid, § 71, p. 80. 
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circumstances would permit. Their fraternity stood to die out 
with the last survivor, for they had so far made no precautions 
for obtaining a supply of recruits, though of course they had not 
actually precluded themselves from afterwards sending some 
one back to enlist them. 

However, as everyone knows, the opportunity of going to 
the Holy Land never arrived, owing to the perennial war with 
the Turk. The year 1537, appointed for waiting, went by, and 
they were under the necessity of making a new choice as to their 
future. They all went to Rome to offer themselves as missioners 
to the Holy Father, and it is to be noted that the bills of faculties 
and other documents issued to them by the Holy See at this 
period, do not yet regard them as a body, or give them any 
common name, though they had in fact just agreed to adopt 
the name of Company of Jesus. It was not till the middle 
of Lent, 1539, when they were about to be sent away in all 
directions to the various dioceses which had petitioned the 
Pope for their services, that they at last commenced the 
discussions, which eventually ended in the foundation of the 
Society. Yet this was even now not the first question. Their 
first preoccupation was for a continued existence, to take some 
measures to prevent their common spirit from expiring with 
the last survivor amongst them. On this point they all at once 
agreed. 

Then came the much more difficult question, Shall we adopt 
obedience? It seems now to us extremely odd that there 
should ever have been a doubt about a point so cardinal in 
the present spirit and existence of the Society, but in point of 
fact it was the most debated point of all. But this statement 
needs explanation. It was not precisely that they objected to 
obedience in itself, but that they feared no new Order would 
be permitted, and therefore that if they asked the Pope for a 
religious Superior, he might impose upon them one of the older 
monastic or conventual Rules, which would play havoc with that 
peculiar form of active work to which they had devoted them- 
selves. However, at last, by the 4th of May, 1539, they all 
agreed that they ought to have a Superior, and then they 
decided other points, on teaching, colleges, the missions, &c, 
These points having been settled on the 24th of June, 1539, 
they were eventually thrown by Ignatius into five chapters, 
and his paper, called the “ Formula Instituti,” was explicitly 
approved by Pope Paul III. on the 27th of September, 1540, in 
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the well-known Bull beginning with the words Regimini miiii- 
tantis Ecclesiae* The Society of Jesus was at last founded. 

To sum up. Ignatius may well have been specially assisted 
from on high in fashioning the Society. To the present writer 
that conclusion seems (all things considered) certain. But it 
seems hardly possible to believe that that Divine assistance 
took the form of a prophetic vision of the future Society, seen 
in the first year after his conversion. The whole sequence of 
events, the conduct and professions of the Saint suggest some- 
thing very different—that his great work in life dawned upon 
him slowly, step by step. The marvel is that he never failed or 
faltered amid so many difficulties, never took a wrong step 
among so many illusive prospects, that he profited by every 
misfortune, and at the end was in a position to lay the founda- 
tions of his wonderful work so wisely, truly, and finally, 
that they have never yet needed or received any substantial 


reform or reconstitution. 
J. H. POLLEN. 


1 Even in this formula the Society is perhaps never called a Religious Order, 
It is true that the modern editions in one place, propter ingentes Ordinis utilitates, use 
the word ‘‘ Ordo” with a capital ‘‘O.” But even here ‘‘ordo” with a small ‘‘o” 
would make quite good sense. Also, it must be remembered that in the original 
parchment Bull no capitals are used; and finally, Father Ribadeneira, the first 
historian of the period, who quite possibly had the original Spanish draft before 
him, uses the words, ‘‘ por los grandes frutos de la buena orden” (quoted in Astrain, 
p- 131). This certainly excludes ‘‘Order,” with a big ‘‘O.” The matter, however 
curious, is not really important. If there is any purpose in the more or less total 
suppression of the word ‘‘ Order,” it will only betoken a certain amount of care on 
Ignatius’s part not to offend certain Cardinals who were averse to creating any fresh 
Religious Orders at that particular time. 
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AN ardent desire for reunion is stirring many devout hearts 
just now, and, though it is difficult to see how it can become 
practical under existing conditions, we can at least strive to 
promote the spirit which urges towards it rather than the spirit 
which tends to harden and multiply divisions. We can abstain 
from irritating criticism of one another’s doings ; we can rejoice 
together in every belief and aspiration that we hold in common; 
we can express appreciation and sympathy where it is 
possible ; and, if at any time it appears necessary to emphasize 
our differences, we can at least strive to be fair and accurate in 
our arguments, and kindly and considerate in our language. It 
is, we venture to suggest, in this spirit that it best becomes us 
to make our comment on the recent Church Pageant which has 
aroused so much enthusiasm among our Anglican friends. Nor 
is it difficult to take this course, for there are many aspects 
under which their Pageant is worthy of all praise. As a simple 
matter of spectacular conception and display its success is 
universally acknowledged and does great credit to its organizers 
and to the actors who took part in it. The Fulham Palace 
grounds were admirably adapted to the purpose, and full 
advantage was taken of their capabilities. A vast open lawn of 
some nine acres in area, enclosed by splendid elms, had been 
encircled by an embattled wall broken by four or more 
tasteful gateways successfully simulating reality. Through 
these approaches and on its extended area ample opportunity 
was afforded for the entrance of the different groups and their 
manifold evolutions. The scenes were finely conceived and had 
each its own individuality, some of them being most impressive 
for their human interest, whilst all were in varying degrees 
pleasing to look upon, and some were real feasts of beauty for the 
eye. The behaviour of the crowds must have been the most 
difficult thing to teach, but it was taught so well that for its perfect 
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mingling of spontaneity with careful design it was perhaps the 
best feature of all. A tribute of praise is also due to the clear 
and distinct tones by which those who had words to speak made 
themselves well heard to the vast audience. The choir, which 
was attractively dressed in an old-world attire of green and 
red, did its part well and aided considerably towards conjuring 
up the spirit of the past. In the earliest performances there 
appears to have been some not unintelligible delay between the 
scenes, but practice soon remedied this rather tiresome defect, 
and then the succession, without being hurried, became as 
prompt and easy as could be wished. Of the particular scenes, 
regarded from the point of view of spectacular impressiveness, 
we should give the palm to the meeting of St. Augustine and 
King Ethelbert, to the Miracle Play, to the Funeral of Henry V., 
to the Expulsion of the Nuns from their convent, to the 
Coronation of Edward VI., and to the Finale—which last, 
with its gathering of all who had taken part in the previous 
scenes, to the number of some two thousand, all carrying lighted 
torches, would have been hard to beat for its beauty and 
splendour. 

The Coronation of William the Conqueror was distinctly 
poor. The intended interest was manifestly in the opportunity 
it offered of representing the ceremonies of such a function, 
but the distance from the audience was too great to permit of 
their attending much to these minutiae. The Foundation of 
King’s College, Cambridge, was chosen, we presume, for the 
sake of representing another class of ceremonial, but it could 
not claim to be on the main route of the events which have 
determined English Church History. On the other hand, some 
such event as the laying of the foundation stone of Westminster 
Abbey, would have been very appropriate in the First Part of 
the Pageant; indeed, more than merely appropriate, for it 
would have introduced England’s Royal Saint, whose “good 
laws” were so cherished throughout the medizval period. Of 
course, it was necessary to limit the number of scenes, but the 
Magna Charta scene might easily have been dispensed with, 
belonging, as it does, to secular rather than to ecclesiastical 
history. Some of the scenes suffered from the want of words 
put into the mouths of the principal characters. This was 
noticeably the case in the Return of St. Thomas a Beckett, and 
in the Trial of Wickliffe, where the omission left the scenes 
without distinctive character. In the St. Augustine Scene it 
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would have been better to excise the interpreter—an excision 
which dramatic license could have been invoked to condone— 
for the effect of his intervention was to keep St. Augustine from 
impressing his. personality on the occasion. There were some 
distinguished antiquarians among the managers of the Pageant, 
and their reputation is a guarantee to us that the dresses were 
in accordance with the pictures of the periods. Still, in the 
ecclesiastical dresses, one could not but notice some faults 
which a little inquiry would have prevented, though in this respect 
the Pageant itself was an improvement on the Pageant Handbook. 
Thus the Cistercian nuns in Scene iv., who in the Handbook 
are all in black like Benedictines, in the Pageant itself had white 
habits, which was right, but white veils and white scapulars 
instead of black, which was wrong. The Benedictines who came 
with St. Augustine were in true Benedictine dress (though in the 
Handbook they are not), but St. Augustine himself was strangely 
clad in a fancy white habit or cassock, under a russet cope or 
cowl. Then, too, it was quaint to see Bishops walking with 
croziers in their right hands, or priests and Bishops wearing 
maniples, or Archbishops palliums, when they were obviously not 
taking part in the Mass. There were other fancy religious 
dresses in which clergy and monks figured in the processions, 
but these may be excused, for in a pageant the blending of 
colours must be studied, and the figures must be supplied with 
some kind and colour of dress, whilst in the absence of certain 
knowledge the designers are driven to exercise their imagina- 
tion. A spectacular defect of a little more importance was in 
the scant attendance accorded to the great personages of Church 
and State when they were, nevertheless, in full ceremonial dress. 
Cardinal Beaufort, though not only a Cardinal but also of 
the blood-royal, came walking by himself without any one to 
support him in the King’s College scene, and was otherwise 
ignored throughout its course. In the same way, St. Dunstan 
had no marked position assigned him, and seemed just to step 
out of the crowd when he was wanted to pronounce upon the 
question of the married Canons; similarly King John was 
unattended, and the Papal “legate,” when they came in 
procession to Runnymede. Still, though we note these over- 
sights, we do not lay stress on any of them. The chief thing 
was to catch and fix the spirit of the original, and this, so far 
as was possible within their limitations, the projectors were 
wonderfully successful in doing. 
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The Pageant was confessedly undertaken in the hope that it 
might serve to propagate and confirm the Continuity theory, 
the theory, that is to say, of a continuity of essential principles 
between the modern Church which claims to be the “ Church of 
England ” and the ancient Church to which no one disputes the 
right to this designation. Is this a reason why Catholics should 
resent the celebration and endeavour to write it down? We 
cannot see that it is. We are not disputing that this claim to 
continuity is unfounded and inadmissible, but after all it arises 
out of a feeling of attraction for that old English Church 
infinitely preferable to the feeling of repulsion with which it 
was regarded as late as half-a-century ago. Let any one think 
of the form which such a pageant would have taken, if it had 
been possible at all, in the middle of the last century. There 
were even then some High Churchmen to be found here and 
there in the country, but they were few and far between, nor 
could their influence have told in determining what should be 
the complexion of the scenes to be exhibited. Those who did 
possess authority and influence would have delighted to repre- 
sent the entire period, or almost the entire period, separating 
Augustine from Cranmer, as a time in which empty formalism 
had taken the place of interior piety, abominable idolatry had 
ousted the worship of the true God, and immorality and 
imposture had well-nigh destroyed the religious instincts of 
the people ; and would have laid the greatest stress on the 
Reformation period as a time of deliverance, when the people 
rejoiced to have the burden of the Papacy taken off their 
shoulders, and flew with alacrity into the arms of the new 
preachers. Now all is changed, and in the degree of the change 
we have a measure of the distance which multitudes of English 
minds have travelled, away from Protestantism and towards 
Catholicism, during the period of this eventful half-century. 
The present Pageant was ushered in with the cordial approval, 
and even under the zealous direction, of leading Anglican 
prelates, and was welcomed, precisely in its more Catholic 
features, day after day, by devout Anglicans in their thousands. 
Is not this a thing for us to rejoice over and to sympathize with, 
not to find fault with ? 

But to descend more to particulars. With one excep- 
tion, there was not a scene in the First Part which was not 
surprisingly Catholic in its spirit and tendency. There were 
significant omissions, but in what was exhibited there was little 
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or nothing which we ourselves could have wished to arrange 
otherwise. Thus the Prelude opened the Pageant by introducing 
St. George, surrounded by St. Alban, St. Ninian, St. Patrick, 
St. David, St. Germanus, and St. Ia as the Founder Saints of 
Christianity of these islands, and putting into their mouths be- 
coming words describing the part they had severally taken in the 
evangelization of the British as distinguished from the English 
race. Then came four scenes, of which three—the coming of 
St. Columba to Iona, the meeting of St. Oswald and St. Aidan 
at Bamborough, and the meeting of St. Augustine with 
St. Ethelbert—were historical and of which the last two were 
indispensable, whilst the remaining one was appropriately 
included in a representation of the sources of English 
Christianity. It was not so easy to get a typical scene to 
represent the previous evangelization of the British races, but 
it was a happy idea to associate for that purpose the cruciform 
foundations at Silchester with a formal promulgation of 
Constantine’s Edict of Toleration. By the commencement of 
the third century the British Church had given to England 
her first martyr, had acquired sufficient bulk and consistency 
to develop something of a hierarchy, and had entered into 
organized relations with the continental Churches. Then 
also it was at the dawn of a long period, during which it 
achieved the conversion of the entire race, and gave birth to 
its great national saints. The reign of toleration, begun under 
Constantius the father and authoritatively sanctioned in 314 
by Constantine the son, opened the road for this work of 
expansion. 

We have said that in the scenes of the First Part there was 
just one exception in which a note was struck which jarred on 
Catholic ears. That they should wish to introduce St. Dunstan 
into the series of representations was intelligible, as it was 
also that the episode chosen from his life should be one which 
would typify the great work of his life—the reform of the 
clergy and the restoration of the religious life. It was right, 
therefore, that they should choose the scene at Winchester in 
964 when the King and Queen went with Dunstan and Bishop 
Athelwold to the Old Monastery, and gave the married Canons 
the alternative of either embracing the Benedictine Rule or 
quitting their comfortable benefices. But Dr. Lingard has 
remarked how the post-Reformation historians have one after 
another taken up Archbishop Parker’s phrase, and have seen in 
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the expelled Canons only “clergymen piously living in lawful 
matrimony.” And this is how they were represented in the 
Pageant. When the scene opened groups of these ecclesiastics 
appeared taking a quiet stroll accompanied by their wives and 
children, looking, save for their monastic dress and ultra-monastic 
tonsure, for all the world like respectable Anglican vicars with 
their wives. Presently, when the King and Queen have taken 
their seat, Bishop Athelwold, in the character of a good but stern 
and heartless prelate, causes some black Benedictine cowls to be 
thrown down among the Canons, and commands them in the 
Kirg’s name to decide at once whether they will send away 
their wives and children, and put on these cowls, or go forth 
from their homes in the monastery. The Canons appeal to the 
King : 

Lord King, we plead our right. . . . True it is 

We live not as the men of former days 

Shut from the world, but mingle with our kind 

Freely, and serve them better, as we think, 


Than if we shunned them . 
And thus in peace and freedom would we live. 


Then the Queen intervenes on their side—though there is no 
documentary proof that she did so. 


Look on these men 
Who hitherto have lived their peaceful lives 
In sacred precincts, serving God no less 
Because the joys and cares of other men 
Were also theirs; serving, perchance, the more 
Their neighbour’s truest need. And now to-day 
A black gulf yawns before them, and they stand 
Weighing a fearful choice because their life, 
Lawful of late, is now unlawful held, 
And may not brook the love of wife or child 
Or aught that makes for sweetness. 


The King is inclined to relent, and even Dunstan, to whom 
the question is now referred, stands for a while in silent hesita- 
tion. Then an old priest comes forward to relate how the 
previous night he had in a dream seen the Figure on the 
crucifix leaning forward towards Dunstan and saying, “Just is thy 
sentence, change not.” On this it is felt that there is no escape 
for the Canons, most of whom refuse to quit their families and 
depart in tears, whilst two or three reluctantly put on the black 
cowls, their wives and children still clinging imploringly to their 


' Anglo-Saxon Church, ii, 269. 
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skirts. One little mite of eight or ten creates a sensation. She 
follows her father whom Dunstan is carrying off. Dunstan 
strengthens the father, saying, “Leave all for Christ,” and 
repels the child who casts herself in tears upon the ground 
in her abandonment. Then the Queen comes to the rescue, 
sending one of her ladies to fetch the child, who is taken into 
the royal chariot. 

Naturally the ladies of the audience, many of whom 
had probably come from pleasant parsonages, were much 
moved by the scene and scandalized at the harshness of a religion 
which could think such cruelties pleasing to God. Still, it 
should be a comfort for them to know that this whole concep- 
tion of what was then done at Winchester is unhistorical. To 
begin with, we may be quite sure that St. Dunstan never suggested 
that the duty of leaving all for Christ required a father to 
abandon and leave unprovided a young child whom, rightly or 
wrongly, he had brought into the world. But, if we are to 
credit the only extant testimonies we have, these Canons were 
not such estimable persons, intent only on serving their flocks, and 
adopting the married life that they might by mingling freely with 
them serve the more their truest need. To cite only the Vita 
Ethelwoldi, which was probably written by Wolstan, a precentor 
of Winchester, but was in any case written by one who could say 
that he was proposing to write down “what he himself being 
present had seen, or what he had heard from the trustworthy 
accounts of the older men.” 


There were then [he says] in the Old Monastery where the Bishop’s 
throne is set, canons who were guilty of grave transgressions (nefandis 
scelerum moribus implicati) proud, insolent, and luxurious in their living, 
to such a degree that some of them would not condescend to say Mass 
according to the rule of their order, repudiated the wives whom they 
had unlawfully married, and took others, besides were given to greediness 
and drunkenness. 


Also the Winchester Annals further tell us that 


These canons, who were such in name only, had given up attend- 
ance in choir, the toil of vigils, and the ministry of the altar, leaving 
all this to be discharged by vicars to whom they made the most 
insufficient allowances, whilst they themselves were often absent from 
their churches for seven years together, spending the revenues of their 
prebends where they liked, and how they liked. 


And, this notwithstanding, the King—who was reluctant 
to require the substitution of the stricter Benedictine rule for 
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that of the Regular Canons, if only he could get that observed 
—had given them several warnings, but had always been met 
by pleas for delay,and fair promises which were never kept. 
This also is recorded by the Winchester Annals, whilst William 
of Malmesbury in his Gesta Pontificum, gives us the further 
information that Athelwold, even when he turned them out of 
the Cathedral, and the New Monastery too, set apart some of 
his own episcopal manors for their support. It may be said 
that the Winchester Annals and the Gesta Pontificum were written 
long after the event, and are not to be trusted. Still, they 
based their statements on earlier authorities, and, even if we 
suspect them of giving a colour of their own in their expansions 
of what they found in their sources, we have no other authorities 
of any kind on which to base the construction put upon this 
episode in the Pageant. 

If this one scene was made untrue to its age by the modern 
ideas that were read into it, the defect was fully atoned for by 
the exquisite Miracle Play scene, in which the religious spirit of 
the Middle Ages was faithfully rendered. A van, like our gipsy 
vans, drawn by a pair of black-horned cattle, stopped in front of 
a Kentish village crowd. It is Christmas time, and the side of 
the van opening, three figures are disclosed to view. At the 
spectators’ left is St. Joseph, dressed as a friar, in the middle 
is our Blessed Lady, clothed in a sky-blue cope over a white 
garment, and with her head crowned. To the right is the angel 
Gabriel, and at the back is the Holy Child lying on the straw. 
In quaint medizval verse, the angel announces the birth of the 
Child, three shepherds and their boy Trowle, greet the Child 
and His Mother and make their modest presents. Then the 
van moves on, and presently some pilgrims who have joined the 
crowd kneel down to pray at a wayside shrine of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. Then some children run in, and forming circles 
dance a graceful morris-dance. Some young girls catch the 
spirit, and start similar dances of their own. It was an appro- 
priate picture of the happy blending of religion with innocent 
amusement which won for our country in those days the name 
of Merry England. 


The Second Part of the Pageant was presumably intended 
to trace downwards from their first origins the changes of spirit 
and doctrine which have led up to the present status of the 
Anglican Church. Here, therefore, one might have expected 
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to find the sentiment of the scenes taking more and more 
ajProtestant tone. On the contrary, what was remarkable was 
that there was so little of this antagonistic tone. The first 
scene in this Part gave the trial of Wycliffe before the Bishops 
at St. Paul’s in January, 1377. It was strictly historical, being 
conformed to the text of a transcript of the Chronicon Angliae, 
but the effect of this was that Wycliffe himself appeared as a 
mere lay-figure, whilst his patrons, John of Gaunt and Sir 
Henry Percy, turned the trial into a brawl, by insisting that 
Wycliffe should sit down during its course, and threatening 
to pull down Courtenay, Bishop of London, from his throne. 
The sympathy of the bystanders was with their Bishop, in 
defence of whom they rushed upon his assailants and hustled 
them out of the cathedral. Thus the effect of the scene was to 
exhibit the “Harbinger of the Reformation” as an agitator 
favoured only by the party of disorder. 

The scene which next followed was the Funeral Procession 
of Henry. We have already referred to it as a triumph of 
spectacular skill and historical correctness, but viewed from the 
standpoint of its religious tendency it is enough to say that it 
was simply a specimen of Catholic ceremonial designed by an 
accomplished antiquarian, in exact accordance with an official 
account in the College of Arms. The Founding of King’s 
College Chapel was also apparently, selected solely for the 
scope it gave to illustrate the rites and’ ceremonies which our 
ancestors observed, rites and ceremonies of exactly the same 
kind as in these days are in ordinary use among ourselves, 
but can only be yearned for by our Anglican brethren. One 
further comment, however, which applies perhaps to some of 
the other scenes, applied particularly to this. It grated some- 
what on one’s ears to hear the very words of the Church’s 
prayers said or intoned whilst the laying of the foundation stone 
was represented. True, that, or what is equivalent, is done by 
ourselves in a Passion Play, but there it is because our Lord 
is ever-living, and so the act is real. It is different when the act 
done is merely an imitation of the reality. 

How, one might have asked a month or two ago, would a 
Church which, if it did not spring from the Reformation, was 
modified by it in the most essential features of its structure, 
treat the Reformation in this Pageant? It is not excessive to 
say that the Reformation period was simply suppressed. One 
would have anticipated that in an historical representation of 
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the Anglican Church Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn, Cromwell, 
Cranmer, Somerset, and again Elizabeth, Cecil, Walsingham, 
would have figured largely, as also in another sense would Mary 
Tudor, Pole, Gardiner, and Bonner. But they simply did not 
figure in it at all. We do not blame the projectors for the 
omission, on the contrary we find it most consoling, for it is 
another and a very significant testimony to the advance of 
modern Anglicanism towards Catholicism. They felt that the 
Reformation was a thing to be ashamed of, not to rejoice over, 
and so they passed it over as lightly as possible. Three scenes, 
indeed, which belong to this period they did give, but in sucha 
way as could accord with such a feeling. The reign of 
Henry VIII. was represented by an episode in the Suppression 
of the Monasteries. A crowd of local inhabitants has gathered 
in front of the gates of a Cistercian Nunnery. They are 
awaiting the advent of the King’s Commissioners sent to 
despoil the abbey and to eject its inmates. The Mother Abbess 
comes forth and addresses them. 
Here is come but now 

The instant summons of our Lord the King, 

And we must yield all into his hands, 

Our house and all our goods and be cast forth 

Homeless, dependent only on his grace 

For food and shelter. Surely for our sins 

Is this thing come upon us: sins of sloth, 

Sins bred of ease, perchance, and careless life, 

Though never those that we are charged withal ; 

And we must bear it with what strength we may. 

Enough of us; rather for you I grieve, 

Neighbours and friends of old, whose fathers’ fathers 

Found ever peace and comfort in these walls, 


The daily dole, the help in time of need 
Refuge from care and sickness, age, and want. 


Then they go forth in sad procession, singing slowly the 
Miserere, whilst the crowd burst forth into lamentations, which 
profoundly touch the audience. On one occasion, we have been 
told, a hiss at the commissioners started by the by-standers was 
cordially taken up by the audience, who thus showed where 
their sympathies lay; nor could it be said in this case, as in that 
of the married canons, that the Pageant representation was 
unsupported by the historical evidence. This scene ended with 
the arrival of the Pilgrims of Grace, and so afforded the audience 
an opportunity of learning the true nature of what used to be 
set down in English histories as a pure rebellion. 
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The Coronation of Edward VI. was another harmless piece 
of Catholic ceremonial, for at that time the Catholic ritual had 
not yet been mutilated by the Reformers. Latimer’s sermon 
was likewise fairly harmless, though it was rather incongruous 
to bring it in as a part of the Coronation ceremony, seeing that 
it was not in fact delivered till two years later, and was in no 
way suited for an occasion like a Coronation. 

Parker's consecration was the one event represented which of 
its own nature carried the idea of a claim to continue the 
succession received from the past, but it is to the credit of the 
projectors that they kept rigidly to the entry in the Lambeth 
Register (the text of which was given by the Handbook), though 
it involved calling attention to the insufficiency of the form, 
“Take the holie ghost,” &c. The scene was quiet, but was 
reverently conceived, and made a pleasing picture. The presence 
of a choir, however, was not supported by the text of the 
Register, and was out of place. The fact that the ceremony, 
instead of being accorded the utmost publicity,was held between 
five and six o’clock in the morning, and was kept secret till long 
after, shows that there was something about it they wished to 
conceal, probably the necessity of entrusting the principal part 
to Barlow, who, whatever else may have to be said about him, 
does not appear to have been a very reputable character. But 
in a ceremony of such privacy it is unlikely that they would 
have had a choir. 

The completing of the Authorized Version of the Bible was 
an achievement of which Anglicans have reason to be proud, 
and it had an undoubted claim to a place in the Pageant. Still, 
here once more the spirit of the representation was adverse not 
to the Catholics but to the Puritans, on whose disputatiousness, 
and improper notes in their Geneva version, King James exer- 
cises his humour, quite in keeping with his known character. 

The Execution of Laud was a necessary subject. “ There 
is no history of the Church of England,” wrote Mr. Pocock 
in the first of his remarkable articles) “which gives an 
adequate idea of the degradation into which religious obser- 
vances had fallen at the end of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, and the consequence is that few 
people understand the immense debt of gratitude they owe 
to Archbishop Laud for the recovery from that condition.” 
It cannot, however, be said that the representation was 

1 Guardian, November 9, 1892, 
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satisfactory. The Archbishop’s words were too controversial 
for the occasion, and his manner lacked the dignity and aloof- 
ness which befitted one in his position ; whilst the savagery of 
the Puritan onlookers, who could not suppress their cheers and 
taunts in the presence of death, destroyed all the solemnity of 
the scene. It was a portrayal which, whether designed for 
this or not, tended to identify the Puritan party with bad taste 
and disorder. 

The last subject was really the only one in which Angli- 
canism and Catholicism were set in distinct opposition. It was 
the Acquittal of the Seven Bishops charged by James II. with 
a libel on the Crown for their refusal to read his Declaration of 
Indulgence. The letter-press of the Handbook explains that 


the people had come to distrust [the King] for a Papist. . . . Under 
the plea that his aim was to establish universal liberty of conscience, 
the King . . . issued his second Declaration of Indulgence suspending 
the operation of the Penal Laws against Nonconformity and Romanism, 
with that of all acts imposing religious tests as qualifications for office 
in Church [?] and State. 


That James II. acted with all the tactlessness and stubborn- 
ness of the Stuarts is beyond dispute: and his order to the 
Bishops to read his Declaration in the churches was incredibly 
harsh and ill-advised. The acts, however, which so stirred up 
the people and drove the seven Bishops to resist him, were 
simply measures in favour of religious toleration for all alike, 
Nonconformists of every kind as well as Catholics; and 
measures which fell short of the degree of toleration which 
is now the statutory right of all in the country. Nor, though his 
absolutism (in which after all he only resembled his predecessors) 
was truly objectionable, is there reason to doubt his sincerity 
on this point of toleration. True, the Protestants of the 
day suspected him of wishing ultimately to re-establish and 
enforce Catholicism, and on this plea turned him off the 
throne. Still, the people who suspected him were the same 
who had listened so readily to the monstrous perjuries of Oates, 
and on the faith of them had required that torrents of innocent 
blood should flow. The Seven Bishops were themselves 
unquestionably men of high character whose resistance was 
for motives of conscience. But, this notwithstanding, the event 
was hardly one which, had they reflected more carefully, the 
projectors would have selected as tending to the glory of their 
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Church. Still, as they did include it and gave it the honours of 
the concluding scene in their series, it is due to them to acknow- 
ledge that they kept strictly to the recorded facts. They even 
gave prominence to the least edifying features in the story. 
The Kensitites might have found consolation for their wounded 
feelings here at least, for the crowd awaiting the verdict behaved 
just like a Kensit crowd, as did also the jury, who came out not 
like twelve good men and true who had been honestly trying to 
arrive at an impartial verdict, but like a group of politicians 
who had donea popular thing and wished to be acclaimed for it. 

The Epilogue was intended to exhibit the Anglican Church 
as a whole, in its history since 1698 and in its present extension. 
It consisted of a Procession in which figured groups with 
banners to represent the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge founded in 1698, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel founded three years later, the 
Methodist Revival, which in the eighteenth century exercised 
an important influence on the Anglican Communion (though it 
ended ina great outdrift from its ranks), the Crusade against 
Slavery, the Evangelical Revival, the Church Missionary Society, 
founded in 1799, and seven immortal Churchmen, amongst 
whom the eyes of the audience were especially directed 
towards Mr. G. K. Chesterton, figuring as Dr. Johnson. Then 
came representatives of the Anglican Communion of the present 
day, at home and in the colonies, each set bearing the banner of 
the See formed in its midst. This was most appropriate, and was 
truly inspiring, for it is an impressive fact, for us as well as for 
themselves, that the good men of our race who have devoted 
their lives to the extension of God’s Kingdom, should be so 
multitudinous and so wide-spread. One criticism only will 
we permit ourselves on this procession, namely, that it would 
have been better had the persons who composed it been placed 
further apart, or walked more slowly, so that the audience 
might have time to appreciate their significance. To the Finale 
as a particularly fine spectacle we have already referred, and 
that is the only aspect under which it was, or was intended to 
be remarkable. Its idea was the common one for the end of 
a pageant, that of bringing together in one coup dail all who 
had taken part in its scenes. 


We have tried in these observations to do justice to the 
scenes as represented, and also to express an appreciation 
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which it has not been difficult to feel. Still, it is impossible 
to disregard in an estimate of the Pageant the question of the 
omissions. Correctly or incorrectly, it has been understood 
that Mr. Lascelles resigned the mastership because he con- 
sidered that, if an historical Pageant was to be held it should 
aim at reproducing the past as it was, for better or for worse, 
in all its essential features. The principle seems sound, for 
otherwise is not the Pageant made to mislead as to the past 
instead of teaching what it truly was? Yet, if the principle 
had been adopted, how explain the entire omission of every 
event and aspect of events which gave expression to the belief 
of our ancestors in the Supremacy of the Holy See—for what- 
ever view we may take of continuity they certainly had this 
belief and rendered a consequent obedience to the Popes. 
Events which would have served this purpose would have been 
easy to find—for instance, the words of King Oswy at the 
Council of Whitby, or of St. Anselm in the presence of William 
Rufus. Similarly, the principle just enunciated required that 
the Protestant aspects of Anglican history, during that fearful 
half-century of crisis under the Tudors, should be duly 
included. 

Still, whilst recognizing the claims of this argument for 
reproducing the past simply as it was, without omissions, we 
are inclined to think that on the whole the projectors were 
well advised in making these omissions on both sides. That 
a Pageant should in all respects be complete is not after alla 
supreme requirement, for besides pageants there are other ways 
of teaching history. It may then be reasonably thought that 
matters of fierce controversy should as far as possible be 
excluded, and those only included as to which there is a 
sufficiently general agreement or at least toleration. Then 
the pageants themselves can be, as becomes their nature, 
occasions for pleasurable and peaceful enjoyment, tending to 
bring people together, not to keep them apart. And, inasmuch 
as the omission of contentious subjects is sure to direct atten- 
tion to them, these can be investigated in other ways as far as 
seems necessary to those who are interested in them. 














The Founders of Beuron. 
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Il, 
“REAPING THE HARVEST.” 

IN five short years from the restoration of the monastery the 
necessary number of monks was completed, and Beuron once 
more became an Abbey. Dom Maurus Wolter desired to 
receive the Abbatial Benediction at the same holy spot where 
he had made his vows to God. He therefore returned to his 
beloved monastery of St. Paul's, and there, at the tomb of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, was consecrated Abbot by Cardinal 
de Reisach on September 20, 1868. 

It was but eleven years since he had sung his Swuscife and 
signed the formula of his profession upon that same holy altar. 
He had with him one of his monks, a venerable old man who 
had joined the Order late in life. He was a Baron von Drais, 
who had been Ranger of the Forests of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden when the monks came to Beuron. At the age of sixty- 
three, he was converted to the Faith, and soon afterwards the 
old Baron, now a _ widower, was clothed in the habit of 
St. Benedict, and became in the cloister a model of simplicity, 
of obedience, and of all monastic virtues. 

Next year, Beuron made its first foundation, though it was 
not destined to be a permanent one. Dom Placid and a few 
monks founded a community at Arnstein, in the diocese of 
Limburg. But the Prussian Government, which, under the 
evil influence of Prince Bismarck, was already on the point of 
declaring war with the Church, interfered to nip the project in 
the bud, and after two years of intermittent persecution, 
succeeded in dispersing the little community. The monks 
returned to Beuron, though Dom Placid narrowly escaped 
remaining behind. The aged Bishop of Limburg besought the 
Holy See to name him his coadjutor, and Rome had already 
made the appointment when the Government again interposed 
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its veto, declaring it would never suffer a Religious to wield 
the crozier in the Prussian dominions. 

This was indeed most fortunate for the Order, for the 
great life-work of Dom Placid Wolter was now about to begin. 

In 1869, a young Belgian noble, who had served as a 
Pontifical Zouave, became a novice at Beuron. Three years 
later, Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne (for this was his name) 
was the means of founding a new Abbey in his native country. 

The story of Maredsous is a most interesting one, but we 
have not space to tell it here. It will suffice to say that among 
his fellow-Zouaves from Belgium young de Hemptinne had two 
friends, Jules Desclée and Victor Mousty. Desclée was wounded 
in a skirmish near Subiaco, and his wounds were tended in 
the great Abbey which is the cradle of the Benedictine Order. 
Ascribing his cure to the intercession of St. Benedict, he 
resolved, together with his father and brother, to found a 
monastery of the Order in his native land. 

After the war was over, and Rome had fallen, Desclée and 
Mousty returned home, and the latter was put in charge of a 
property belonging to the Desclée family at Maredsous, near 
Dinant on the Meuse. Here it was finally decided that the 
new monastery should be founded. Meanwhile, Hildebrand 
de Hemptinne had made his vows at Beuron. We can imagine 
his joy when one day he received a letter from Mousty 
announcing M. Desclée’s intention, and offering the new founda- 
tion to the monks of Beuron. At first the Abbot poured cold 
water on the scheme, and would hardly believe that it was serious. 
But he was soon convinced, and the little colony set out for 
Belgium, and began the monastic life in the Chateau Desclée 
on the feast of St. Teresa, 1872. 

Those who have visited Maredsous and have seen the great 
Abbey on the brow of the hill, dominating all the country-side, 
the magnificent church, vast as a Cathedral, with its crypt and 
fourteen chapels, the college filled with the sons of Belgium’s 
noblest families, the great farm and workshops, the School of 
Art for orphan lads, the sister Abbey of St. Scholastica hard by, 
and all the various offshoots and dependencies which cluster 
round it, can scarcely realize that some thirty years ago this 
was a bare solitude, with no other sign of life but the few sheep 
who found pasture there. 

Maredsous is, in fact, an almost miraculous phenomenon— 
a great Abbey, as great as any that exists, with some 130 
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Religious, and multiplied works and activities of every kind, 
founded in our own day, and owing, under God, its extraordinary 
development and progress to the faith, the energy, and the 
devotion of one man. 

In 1876, the new monastery on the hill was ready for 
occupation, and the monks left the little chdteau in the valley, 
and two years later it was already sufficiently developed to be 
erected as an Abbey. And its first Abbot was Dom Placid 
Wolter. 

But we are anticipating. Simultaneously with the foundation 
of Maredsous, and all the bright hopes that it awoke, sorrows fell 
upon the Mother-house. The Prussian Government, which was 
becoming ever more hostile, now broke out into open war, and 
the fierce struggle known as the Kiilturkampf began. It was 
to end in the triumph of the Church, the pilgrimage of Bismarck 
to Canossa, and the propagation of the Benedictine Congrega- 
tion of Beuron in many lands; but while it lasted it was a time 
of heavy trial. Bishops were torn from their flocks, flung into 
prison, or driven into exile, the religious houses were suppressed 
and their inmates thrust across the frontier, many a flourishing 
work was stifled, and many a brave heart broken; yet God 
ruled all for His greater glory, as we can now so clearly see. 

The efforts of the Princess Catharine were not sufficient to 
protect her beloved monastery, in a wing of which, cut off from 
the monastic enclosure, she had herself made her home. On 
December 3, 1875, the monks bade a long and sorrowful 
farewell to their beloved cloister, and took the road of exile. 
Yet Beuron was not left altogether desolate. A lamp burned 
perpetually before the picture of St. Joseph in the church, and 
to that heavenly procurator the Abbot confided the care of his 
dear house. The Princess lived on in her apartments, and one 
or two monks remained, in disguise, as her chaplains or 
stewards. Never throughout the twelve years of desolation did 
the Divine Office cease to be recited in the Choir. 

The monks found refuge at an old monastery belonging to 
the Servite Order at Volders, in the Tyrol. Later on, in 1880 
they moved to Prague, where, by the kindness of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, they were able to acquire the beautiful old 
Benedictine Abbey of Emaus, now almost deserted. Here 
new life once more revived under the inspiring influence of 
Dom Maurus Wolter. The half-ruined Abbey was beautifully 
restored, and Emaus became a centre of Benedictine life 
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and activity in the midst of the great city, as Beuron had been 
in its solitude. 

But in England also sympathy went out to the exiles, and 
many voices summoned them thither. Prominent among these 
were those of Stuart Knill, the old and tried friend of early 
days, who had never ceased to take the liveliest interest in the 
work of the brothers at Beuron, and of Dr. Ullathorne, the 
Benedictine Bishop of Birmingham. 

It was at Whitsuntide, in the year 1876, that Dom Placid 
Wolter was sent to England to see if it were possible to found 
a monastery there for the exiles. He stayed with Mr. Stuart 
Knill at Blackheath, and visited various places where he was 
offered help. Among the generous benefactors who then came 
forward was the late Earl of Gainsborough, who offered him 
land on any part of his property, either at Exton or at 
Campden. But eventually, at Bishop Ullathorne’s wish, it was 
decided to accept the offer of the Rev. Daniel Haigh, of 
Erdington, who pressed upon the monks, with the most 
generous and devoted insistence, the gift of his beautiful church 
and the few acres of land that surrounded it. 

Here, then, again on the feast of the great foundress, 
St. Teresa, Beuron’s second foundation was duly laid. It was 
on October 14, 1876, at Vespers that the Divine Office accord- 
ing to the Rule of St. Benedict was first begun in Choir at 
Erdington, and here again it was Dom Placid Wolter’s voice 
that intoned the sacred psalmody. He had come with a little 
band of five Religious, three of whom are now Abbots, while 
Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne is Primate of the whole Order 
of St. Benedict. 

Here, too, Dom Placid had to begin the work in great 
poverty and lowliness. He was the only one of the little band 
who could speak English, and in spite of the great kindness 
with which the monks were welcomed on every side, many were 
the difficulties that lay before them, many were the trials that 
they had to undergo. 

But the greatest trial was in the loss of their first 
Superior, who in less than two years was called to wield 
the crozier as first Abbot of Maredsous, where he was 
consecrated Abbot on May 1, 1878. But he left an undying 
memory here in England. He loved our country; never 
did he forget her or her needs. How eloquently he would 
plead with his monks to be instant in prayer for her conver- 
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sion! One of his greatest consolations was when an English 
lady endowed a daily Mass to be said in perpetuity in the 
Abbey of Maredsous for the conversion of England. When 
the desired end is attained, it is to be a daily Mass of thanks- 
giving. Thus, day by day, the Holy Sacrifice is pleaded in the 
great Belgian Abbey for the conversion of our country. Abbot 
Placid was a fervent member of the Guild of Our Lady of 
Ransom for the conversion of England. It was to him a great 
joy in June, 1890, to receive into the Church a young Anglican 
clergyman, to whom he afterwards gave the habit of the Order. 
And the following year his joy was crowned by the reception of 
the young convert’s father, also an Anglican minister. These 
two conversions were not the only ones that took place at 
Maredsous, where English pilgrims were always welcomed, and 
more than one Englishman made his monastic home. 

The last time that he visited our country was in 1898, when 
as Arch-Abbot of Beuron he came to assist at the Benediction 
of the first Abbot of Erdington. He was one of the two 
assistant prelates at this ceremony. Even then his health was 
failing, and he was never able to face the journey again, much 
as he longed to do so. But his English sons know well that 
his heart was with them to the end. 

it would be impossible even rapidly to sketch the multiplied 
activities of the brother Abbots during the years that followed 
the inauguration of Maredsous. 

In 1880 the fourteenth centenary of the birth of St. Benedict 
drew a great gathering to the holy Patriarch’s tomb at Monte 
Cassino. There the artist-monks of Beuron had been at work 
for some years previously, adorning with frescoes the ancient 
tower which is said to have formed the original monastery of 
the Saint, and to contain his cell. Wonderful and inspiring are 
these works of the sons of Beuron, breathing a spirit of deep 
devotion that recalls the paintings of the Beato Angelico, and 
filled with the spirit of prayer. Some may regret that the art 
of ancient Egypt inspired these painters so strongly, yet all 
admit the excellence of their work, and those who know it best 
perhaps admire it most. 

At the great assembly of Abbots and Prelates of the Order, 
Abbot Maurus had, much against his will, to take a leading 
part. It was his hand that drew up the address of loyalty 
which the assembly despatched to the Sovereign Pontiff. He 
was an object of interest and admiration to those present, and 
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it was felt by all that here was a monk worthy of the golden 
age of the Order. 

But already his health was beginning to fail, and the next 
ten years were years of suffering and weakness. Nevertheless, 
he worked bravely to the end. In 1883 he left his beloved 
Abbey of Emaus, and all his friends at Prague, to start once 
more a new colony among the mountains of Styria. In this 
most beautiful country stands an ancient Cathedral and Abbey 
which was once the Mother Church of Styria. Built in the 
year of the martyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the 
Church of Seckau still gives its title to the Prince-Bishops of 
Styria, though the see has been transferred from this lonely 
mountain village to the city of Gratz. The abbey buildings 
are spacious and magnificent, and in a marvellous chapel of 
carved and fretted marble lie some of the Emperors and 
Princes of the House of Austria. But the Abbey had lain 
desolate for generations, and there was much to do before it 
could once more be peopled and restored. 

This task was undertaken with characteristic energy by 
Dom Maurus, who before he died had the consolation of seeing 
both Emaus and Seckau flourishing under the crozier of their 
own Abbots. To Emaus was given Dom Benedict, the first- 
born, while to Seckau Dom Maurus, on his departure, left a 
well-beloved son, Dom Ildephonsus Schober, who is now happily 
reigning as third Arch-Abbot of Beuron. 

The founders of Beuron had yet a great and important task 
to do before their work could be considered complete. This 
was the drawing-up of the Constitutions of the Congregation. 
In the Benedictine Order the same holy Rule is the guide and 
text-book of all, but the various Congregations, or Federations 
of Monasteries, have each their own Constitutions in the shape 
of such explanations, commentaries, and modifications of the 
Rule as are necessary to adapt it to modern needs. These 
Constitutions have, of course, to be approved by the Holy See. 
Those of Beuron were drawn up by Dom Maurus, and are based 
on the teaching of the great Saints of the Order. It was the 
task of Dom Placid to obtain for them the approbation of 
Rome, and this he did with the most complete success. The 
approbation was granted by a decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and Regulars, dated September 13, 1884. 

And now but one thing remained before the elder brother 
should pass away to receive the reward of his labours. It was 
to return to Beuron! 
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This too was in God's great mercy granted him. On 
August 21, 1887, those who had gone forth on their way weep- 
ing returned with joy to Beuron, bearing their sheaves with 
them. They had gone forth in midwinter; they returned at 
harvest-time. 

In convertendo Dominus captivitatem Sion, facti sumus sicut 
consolati, they sang, as in carriages decked with garlands of 
flowers, amid the cheers of the faithful people, amid salvos of 
cannon and peals of bells, they returned to the beloved home 
from which they had been driven forth twelve years before. 
They were, indeed, the first Religious community who were 
suffered to return after the Kiilturkampf. 

And so the hymns of praise went up once more unceasingly 
from Beuron, and the old life of peaceful activity was resumed 
again. But no longer was Beuron alone; she had become a 
fruitful mother of children. The joy bells that rang out through 
the valley of the Danube were echoed in Belgium, in Bohemia, 
in Styria, and in England. 

And now the union of so many happy, fruitful years was to 
be broken. In July, 1890, the third General Chapter of the 
Congregation was held at Beuron. And into the assembly of 
Abbots passed an unseen visitor, the Angel of Death. He laid 
his cold hand on the beloved Father of them all, and Dom 
Maurus rose up quickly and followed him. On the 7th of July, 
he fell asleep in Christ after only three days of severe illness. 
His brother Placid was by his side, utterly forgetful of his own 
grief, thinking only of how he best might comfort and help the 
dying Father. And thus, like a Patriarch, surrounded by his 
weeping sons, the great soul of Dom Maurus Wolter passed to 
its eternal reward. 

Beuron was desolate, and who should console her, who fill 
the vacant throne, but the devoted brother who had had but 
one heart and soul for all these years of fruitful work with him 
whom she mourned? Even the monks of Maredsous, orphaned 
in their turn, felt that they could not gainsay a choice so 
evident, though it cost them the best-beloved of Fathers. Dom 
Placid Wolter became Arch-Abbot of Beuron in his brother's 
place, and for eighteen years he ruled the Congregation in his 
brother’s spirit. Eighteen years of unremitting toil, of absolute 
self-devotion, of most faithful service, meriting God’s blessing to 
a wonderful degree. Dom Placid saw his successor at Mared- 
sous, Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne, nominated by Leo XIII. 
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first Abbot-Primate over the united Order; he saw the work 
growing around him more rapidly every day, for if his brother’s 
lot had been to sow the seed, his were the years of harvest. 

In Belgium two new Abbeys were founded, one at Louvain, 
another, for nuns, close to Maredsous ; in Germany and Austria 
five new Abbeys, three of monks and two of nuns. Among 
these is the famous Abbey of Maria Laach, an ancient Benedic- 
tine Monastery dating from the eleventh century, which had 
been suppressed for over a hundred years, and was now 
redeemed and restored to the Order. Then the Benedictines of 
Portugal with their three small monasteries, were at their 
urgent prayer affiliated to the Congregation of Beuron, and two 
other Benedictine Congregations, that of St. Otilia, founded in 
Bavaria for the missions of Eastern Africa, and that of Brazil, 
then almost on the point of extinction, received from Beuron 
the fraternal assistance which the Pope himself had begged 
Arch-Abbot Placid to bestow on them. 

A little later, the German Society of the Holy Land offered 
to Dom Placid as a new foundation the sacred site known as 
the Dormitio of the Blessed Virgin, adjoining the Canaculum, 
which the Emperor William had obtained from the Sultan and 
had graciously given to the Catholics of Germany. 

Thus on all sides the influence of Beuron was extended, and 
the little seed sown some forty years ago by the brother-monks 
of San Paolo, grew into a great tree whose branches stretched 
out to the very ends of the earth. 

Such, in less than half a century, is the result of the work 
begun by two young priests, humble, unknown, and poor in all 
but faith, at the tomb of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Thirteen 
Abbeys and Priories, founded in various countries, and over a 
thousand Religious, are left to mourn their father’s loss, and to 
continue his work. Surely the finger of God is here. 

Nor was the esteem and veneration of men wanting to those 
whom God thus blessed. 

In 1906 Abbot Placid kept the Golden Jubilee of his priest- 
hood. It was a most marvellous celebration. Prelates and 
princes crowded round him with their congratulations, Emperors 
and Kings sent him their gifts ; he was decorated with the stars 
of distinguished Orders by more than one Sovereign ; the Pope 
and his own Emperor wrote him autograph letters of congratu- 
lation; it was indeed a day of triumph. And when, in 
September, 1908, the weary old man lay down to die, it seemed 
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as if all Europe was moved, and the one consolation of his 
weeping sons was to see how greatly their Father was honoured, 
how deeply he was loved. 

No one indeed who knew Abbot Placid Wolter could fail to 
honour and to love him. Never has the present writer met one 
who so impressed him from the very first moment as truly a 
man of God. There was about him a wonderful dignity, which 
impressed the most casual observer, but it was the unconscious 
dignity of a soul which lived ever in the Presence of God. But 
what was most striking about him was perhaps the sweetness of 
his smile, the winning graciousness of his face and manner, the 
tender majesty of his fatherly presence. A few words from 
that old man’s lips melted the hardest heart, praise from him 
seemed almost a foretaste of the divine Euge serve bone, while 
his displeasure was a misfortune that to the culprit seemed for a 
while to quench the very sunlight. He was more than loved ; 
he was worshipped by his sons. 

His last years had been years of suffering and weakness, but 
he worked indefatigably up to the very end. When he took the 
daily walk that his doctors prescribed, it was rosary in hand 
that he went, and every spare moment that could be snatched 
from the numberless interruptions of his office were given to 
prayer. His tenderness of heart, his interest in the least doings 
of the humblest of his sons, was something quite extraordinary. 
He was a true father; he had indeed almost a mother’s heart. 
He was in fact the living embodiment of that portrait of the 
ideai Abbot, which St. Benedict has drawn so marvellously in 
his Rule. His love for the Church of God was his ruling 
passion, and only next to that came his devotion to his Order. 
Indeed a beautiful old man, strong and yet tender, humble and 
yet steadfast ; such a one must he have been, we think, who is 
known as the Apostle of love. 

And so when he lay down to die, all hearts were moved. 
Among those who vied with one another in heaping upon his 
grave the tributes of their praise were our Holy Father the 
Pope, the German Emperor, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
heir to the Austrian throne, the Grand Duke of Baden, the 
King of Roumania, the Princes of Hohenzollern, the Countess 
of Flanders, the Kings of Saxony and Wurtemberg, the 
Cardinal Archbishops of Breslau, Vienna, and Prague, and all 
the hierarchy of Germany. Among all these we can but cite 
some words of the Kaiser. 
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“The death of Arch-Abbot Placid Wolter,” he telegraphed, 
“has greatly grieved me, and I offer to you and to the Benedic- 
tine Order my most sincere condolences for this great loss. I 
had, in the deceased Abbot, a sure and faithful friend, whose 
elevated and patriotic sentiments I well knew. 

“The great merits that he acquired, as Head of his Con- 
gregation, in the development of the arts and sciences, his 
intimate relations with the princely house of Hohenzollern, the 
faithful services that he rendered both to my person and to the 
fatherland, assure him beyond the grave my affectionate and 
grateful remembrance.” 

His funeral was worthy of him. Four Archbishops and 
Bishops were present, twelve Abbots, the Primate of the Order, 
and more than two hundred priests. The Prince of Fursten- 
berg, Grand Marshal of the Court, represented the Emperor, 
and the Crown-Prince of Roumania and the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern were among the mourners. 

The body was laid to rest, as the dying man had asked, at 
the foot of the altar of Our Lady of Beuron; before the holy 
image of her to whom he had given all his heart. She it was 
who had comforted him in all his trials and guided him in all 
his ways—/ter para tutum was his chosen device—and she it 
was, no doubt, who obtained for him the grace to leave this 
world on the Feast of her Holy Name. And here at her feet 
we may surely leave him. 


DOM BEDE CAM\M, O.S.B. 

















Two Histories of Religions. 


For what great nation is there that hath a God so nigh unto them as 
is our God Yahweh ?—Deut. iv. 7. 

For My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways My 
ways, saith Yahweb. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so 
are My ways higher than your ways and My thoughts than your thoughts. 
—Is. lxv. 9, 10. 


i, 


“ONE has only to observe one’s acquaintances,” a friend said 
some years ago to the present writer, “to be convinced that 
every man creates God in his own image; and that while 
Religion may be of universal import, religions belong wholly to 
the individual.” 

He was deprecating that Comparative Study of Religions 
the cause of which I was pleading with some enthusiasm. 

“But don’t you think,” I rejoined, “that even the human 
variations have their lesson? Some succeed and survive ; some 
don’t. Doesn’t history show that not just any sort of religion 
satisfies the ‘religious sense,’ as you called it? That some 
individual experiments, in fact, won't do? That narrows the 
field of what we// do.” 

“ Particular religions,” he answered, “are, I repeat, of the 
same clay as their clients.” 

“ The principle of the Incarnation, it is true,” I conceded, “ is 
very far-reaching.” 

“T have never felt any interest in incarnations,” he said. 

I met him later at a University, where he was lecturing on 
the Nicomachean £¢fics. After some talk, he said: 

“There is nothing like lecturing on Aristotle, to make you 

1 L’Avenir du Christianisme. te Partie: Le Passé Chrétien: Vie et Pensee. 
I. Epoque Orientale: Histoire Comparée des Religions Paiennes et de la Religion 
Fuive. Ed. 4. 1908, pp. xxvi, 330. II. Epoque Syncrétiste: Héstoire de la Fonda- 
tion de ? Eglise. 1. La Révolution Religieuse, pp. ii. 278. 2. Le Christianisme 
Primitif, pp. 246. Ed. 3. 1909. Par Albert Dufourcq, Professeur adjoint a 
l’ Université de Bordeaux, Docteur és Lettres. Paris : Bloud et Cie. 

Orpheus: Histoire Générale des Religions. Ed. 5. Par Salomon Reinach, 
A. Picard. 1909. 
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realize his inadequacy.” Then: “I can’t conceive why no one 
here lectures on Christian Ethics.” 

“ Because,” I suggested, on purpose to flick his indignation, 
“you can’t lecture on an ethical system with proper sympathy 
and insight unless you have first given it a loyal, personal 
test. But you cannot take Christianity merely on trial, or give 
it a merely provisional assent.” 

“What you say is so true,” he replied, I think regretfully, 
“that I fear one can never whole-heartedly adopt any one 
system without becoming unfair to all the rest.” 


These two conversations may possibly give point to the 
reflections with which this paper concludes. An attempt is 
first, however, made to describe two books which have recently 
appeared ; both will have a wide publicity. 

“To describe,” we said: for, in this paper, criticism will be 
but incidental; it is never our first object, never exhaustive, 
whether for praise or blame; nor will the judgments on which 
we may venture find all the evidence which motives them in 
these few pages. 

M. Dufourcgq, a well-known Catholic Professor of Bordeaux, 
has, in his Avenir du Christianisme, undertaken a gigantic 
task.! Its first part deals with the Christian Past, and itself 
contains four divisions, making eight volumes. The first 
division makes a comparative study of pagan religions and of 
the Jewish, from their remote origins to the time of Alexander. 
This constitutes the “ Oriental Epoch.” 

M. Dufourcq’s reason for closing this Epoch with Alexander 
is that the campaigns of that extraordinary man had this far- 
reaching consequence—that before them the pagan worships had 
pursued a fairly even course, and always divergent from the 
current of Jewish religion ; after those tumultuous upheavals, 
general confusion of thought and practice sets in, culminating in 
a “syncretism” into the midst of which Christianity was 
born.” 

In this Oriental Epoch M. Dufourcq studies, with an extra- 


1M. Dufourcq is also author of Ztude sur les Gesta Martyrum Romains, 
1901I—1908, six volumes, of which the first was crowned by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres; Za Christianisation des Foules, 1907, which may 
serve for some antidote to M. Saintyves’ Les Saints successeurs des Dieux, 1907 ; 
St. Irenée, 1906, and other works, some on quite modern subjects. The second part 
of his Avenir andan Etude sur les Gesta Mariyrum Occidentaux are in preparation. 

2 I, pp. xix., xx. 
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ordinary wealth of documentation,! the Egyptian, Semitic, 
Aryan, and Jewish religions, and before approaching the last, he 
writes (we anglicize the proper names) :* 

Not to the Egyptian religion, nor to the Babylonian, not to the 
religion of Persia, Greece, or Rome, belonged the Future. The Future 
was for the religion of the Jews. Between Yahweh and Kemosh, 
between Yahweh and R4, Marduk, Ahura-Mazda, Dionysos-Zagreus or 
Mars, we can establish this difference—Kemosh is dead, as Ahura and 
Dionysos and Mars are dead ; while, if we leave out Yahweh, the most 
actual history is unintelligible : Yahweh is still living. 

Who then is He? 

After a really vigorous account (long notes relieve the text 
of vexatious minuti@) of Jewish history, in which he indicates 
a slow but fairly sure return of heterodox criticism to old 
positions, ¢,g., the concession of some historicity to the earlier 
parts of the Old Testament ;* after showing how the history 
of Israel is that of its religion, how “the social work of Moses, 
no less than his political, presupposes his religious work ;”* 
after showing how the Mosaic Yahwism is 


truly and intimately a pure monotheism ; and herein . . . outpasses 
all its neighbour cults and in its very nature is distinct therefrom . . . 
[so that] not only Kemosh, Moloch, &c. . . . cannot stand beside 


Yahweh (the negative point of view), but have, further, no single 
characteristic in common with what essentially characterizes Him,° 


he can conclude ® that, on the one hand, 


Four identical features reveal themselves in pagan and in the Jewish 
religions. The Divinity is considered as a Force of great magnitude. 
. . + This Force is considered as productive of natural phenomena... . 
As protecting the social unit. . . . As desirous of honour: (whence 
follow cults, liturgies, priesthoods, theologies). . . . 


While on the other: 


Transcendentalism, Historicity: these two features characterize 
Jewish Religion: Yahweh is conceived at once as Most High, and as 


1 I, p. xxv. note. He modestly writes : ‘*‘ Need I excuse myself for having often 
worked ‘at second hand.’ . . . Méessité fait loi: either the historic synthesis will 
never be made, or it must be made by scholars who have not read a// the texts. A 
scruple of scientific probity must not be allowed to interfere with the accomplishment 
of a work of crying necessity. . . . I have imposed on myself the rule of using only 
‘ first-hand ’ works: . . . I have verified each by the rest: I have had personal 
recourse to the texts whenever I could. . . . My masters have taught me the cult of 
Facts: and I attempt to teach it in my turn.” 

2 P. 169. 5 Pp. 170, 171. 

* P. 395. ® P. 202 and note I. 6 Pp. 318, seq. 
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most near to man: in the Jewish belief, the Adsolute is at work in 
History. Yahweh is unique. . . is God of justice, purity, holiness, 
. . . He exacts from His worshippers obedience to His Law. .. . He 
is exterior to and transcends the universe. . . . One fact expresses 
these characteristics of Hebrew monotheism, and shows how utterly, 
in the Jewish view, the idea of the divine is united to the moral idea, 
and charged with the idea of the Absolute: ¢here is no Jewish Magic, 
as there is an Egyptian or Chaldaean Magic, while there is no Chal- 
daean nor Egyptian dogma as there ts a Jewish dogma. 


M. Dufourcq develops this admirably. Similarly, one fact 
expresses forcefully this historic side of the Jewish religion : 


No pagan god has aroused in souls a faith as profound, as ardent, as 
tenacious as the faith aroused by Yahweh in the Jewish soul. Where, 
save in Israel, will you find this line of Prophets, lashing the people, 
denouncing the present, recalling the past, reading in the future the 
conquest of the world? 


Finally,” though characteristics of Jewish worship are found 
in the pagan cults, they exist in isolation from one another, and 
coexist with puerilities and obscenities from which they never 
disengaged themselves. The history, again, of those pagan 
cults is “confusion and chaos ;” “what pagan god is there who 
does not represent several others?” But the Jewish God is a 
jealous God: the Jewish cult presents an even, constant 
advance. It drops all that was less good: it absorbs only what 
is wholesome, and even then, by a divine alchemy, transmutes 
it into what is still better. “A single word defines the relation, 
up to the Alexandrian epoch, of the Jewish religion to the 
pagan—divergence.” 

M. Dufourcq’s Second Book details the post-Alexandrian 
period of religious fusion, of inter-cultual loans and identifica- 
tions, which makes the history of that critical age so difficult. 
We think he traces with real discrimination the interior changes 
undergone by Paganism and Judaism at this time; the strong 
influence of Judaism on certain layers of Paganism; the rise 
of that Gnosticism the receptivity of which is in so strong a 
contrast to the exclusiveness of Christianity, and which needs 
a far closer study, than is usually given to it, by inquirers into 
the origins of our faith and practices. 

Pp. 135—199 describe (always with an elaborate documenta- 
tion and discriminating judgment) the life and work of Jesus of 
Nazareth; pp. 201—268 the foundation of the Churches, in 


1 P, 320. * PD. 30a, 
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Jerusalem and beyond, by Peter and the Apostles, and the 
stereotyping of the history of our Lord in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Part 2 of this same book relates, in detail, the réles of Paul and 
of John, returning, and with fitness, to the effect of Greek 
thought on the Jewish data, and to the constant evolution of 
Gnosticism. The author concludes this part with a long chapter 
(pp. 149—239) on the period of Irenzus, where he is particularly 
at home. 

Volumes iv., v. (the Mediterranean epoch. The history of 
the Church from the 3rd to the 11th c.) and vi.—viii. (Occidental 
Epoch: from the 11th—18c.), we have not seen. 

It will be clear then that M. Dufourcq has aimed at putting 
before his readers an immense synthesis, and has undertaken 
the work which genius alone can set itself—to contemplate the 
whole without losing sight of the details. He expressly tells us 
that he is writing, not for Christians, “ but for the souls of those 
who are seeking, and who, despite the obstacles in their way, 
feel themselves mysteriously attracted by Christianity.” Hence, 
while the result of his historical survey is that of the older 
apologetic, his style is that of the scientific historian, his refer- 
ences are to books of varied tendency and divergent outlook.? 
Indeed, we confess to a tinge of astonishment at the undiluted 
praise allotted to his works by some leading Catholic Reviews.* 
This was the more generous, as M. Dufourcq’s literary touch is 
not always perfectly sure: his quotations are, at times, whole 
pages from authors who require criticism: his use of certain 
words—“ borrow,” “evolve,” and their like—might have been 
slightly restricted by a revision which, in itself annoying, would 
have shielded so loyal and generous a Catholicism from the 
pecks of the critic on the look-out for weak points. As it is, in 
the words of the reviewer in the Revue Biblique :* 


We can say that if he does not always use the classic formule, the 
theological sense never fails him. Anyone who thinks he finds matter 
for reproach in his bold literary criticism must not forget that he knows 


1 I. p. vii. 

2 It is consoling to see (Bk. ii. part 2, p. 1, note) that a scholar can now boldly write, 
**One line here to make it clear that I hold the conclusions of the Dutch school 
(e.g, Loman, van Manen, Volter) of no more account than those of Tiibingen.” 
This marks an enormous advance on the position of even twenty years ago. 

* The Civiltd Castolica, March 6, 1909, p. 618; Etudes, Feb, 20, 1909, p. 585; 
THE MontTH, March, 1908, p. 332, Feb. 1909, p. 215. The Revue Bibligue, April, 
1909, p. 298, alone of those we have seen, made its restrictions. 

* Loc. cit. p- 300. 
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how to reconcile it with the respect due to ecclesiastical dogma. 
M. Dufourcq’s work, therefore, appears to us destined, and we declare 
it without reserve, to do much good. To the disconcerting example of 
priests who have found, in exegetical and historical study, the shipwreck 
of their faith, it opposes that of a lay professor whom these same 
researches do not trouble. The sincere practice of the historical 
method, together with a clear notion of its inadequacy, ends by making 
Christianity better known, and by making it loved. We may be 
allowed to believe that M. Dufourcgq, a historian by choice and profes- 
sion, will have discovered himself to be an Apologist by the sheer force 
of the facts which he has known how to group in their true light. 


II, 


M. Reinach’s Orpheus (so called because the ancients con- 
sidered that mythical personage the “interpreter of the gods,” 
the “theologian par excellence”) is a dainty booklet printed 
(quaint conceit !) on “ Bible paper,” and bound in limp orange, 
and delicately gilded, and adorned with a head of Orpheus from 
a vase-painting. A boudoir book, in adornment as in destination. 


Since [M. Reinach, with indelicate delicacy, tells us] I hope and 
claim to find as many lady as gentlemen readers, I have imposed on 
myself a certain reserve, especially in the exposition of ancient oriental 
religions. 1 assure mammas (/es mamans) that they can give this book 
to their daughters, provided of course the light of history does not 
frighten them. The sacrifices I have had to make, are, on the whole, 
not very regrettable; but if the kindness of the public responds to my 
attempt, I shall some day bring out a more complete edition . . . for 
mammas.! 

His frontispiece is a photograph of Raphael’s 7heology, in 
the Vatican ; his motto, Venzet Felicior Actas, the happier Age 
being that when Religion, which is? “the sum total of scruples 
which form an obstacle to the free exercise of our faculties,” 
shall have disappeared. Now these religious scruples are better 
called faboos ;* taboos originate in, survive with, die with, 
animalism:* in proportion, then, as beast evolves to man, 
Religion should—does, he argues—disappear. These Taboos, 
with Animism, have created the “ beloved illusions ” from which 
Humanity (crazed hitherto, we must conclude) is gradually 
and reluctantly extricating itself. 

We will say at once, that while in general we fully recog- 
nize, admire, and almost envy M. Reinach’s erudition, and his 


ee * P24. 8 Thid. * Pp. 6—8. 
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nervous, lucid, and too Voltairian style, and acknowledge that 
to dissent from so eminent an authority is rash exceedingly, we 
yet regard this book as throughovt unscientific in aim and 
method : it is indeed an at/ack on Christianity, not merely an 
objective study of religions, including our own. We shall not, 
then, even summarize his accounts of pagan cults (which are, 
indeed, well-known and often, in points, admirable), much less 
criticize them, save in a very small percentage of the places where, 
often with barely an excuse, he looks aside to Christianity.’ 

He develops this question of origins in pp. 1—38, vitiating 
his whole argument by adopting the method pronounced (we 
have been reminded) absolutely illegitimate by Professor 
E. Caird® and by M. Marillier°—namely, that we may hope to 
define religion by seeking among animals, savages, and children, 
the hints of its embryo. Starting from these shreds of evidence, 
defined as its Essence, a student may trace the history of 
Religion in whatever direction, almost, his prejudices point him. 
The method has other drawbacks, which we have no space to 
discuss. 

t once, after assigning taboo and animism as the relics of 
animality which combine into religions, he assures ‘‘mammas 
and maidens”’* that “the Jehovah of the rocks and clouds of 
Sinai is a product of animism ; the Decalogue is the rehandling 


1 Else we should like to examine this book with some minuteness, in view of the 
author’s admissions at the Oxford Congress for the History of Religions in September, 
1908, where he declared, in his presidential address on the evening of September 15, 
that Orphism, no less than Totemism, might well be proved to be but ‘‘ a hoddy, and 
an over-ridden hobby too” (See Transactions of the Third International Congress for 
the History of Religions, Oxford, 1908, ii. p. 118. See, too, M. Toutain, Cudtes Paiens 
dans l’Empire Romain, I. p. iii. and M.F, Bouvier, ‘‘La Science Comparée des 
Religions: Comment elle se fait et se difait,” Etudes, 20 Nov. § Dec. 1908). 
Yet Totemism pervades this book called Orpheus: the bears of Berne are of 
course totems (p. 23): totems were often eaten, and primitive Christianity, with 
its practice of Theophagy (p. 26), so easily conquered Europe chiefly for this reason : 
on Friday (p. 29), we eat fish because it is an ancient Syrian totem, eschewed by 
Jews, but adopted by Christians, and part of a primitive form of the Eucharistic meal 
(p. 30) ; Christ, the ‘‘ big fish,” is really only this. The history of abstinence (not, 
in its origin, even apart from common-sense, distinguished, as now, from fasting), 
makes it clear enough that we observe Friday, not by eating fish, but by not eating 
meat. Dr. Eisler’s complicated fish-theory on the ‘‘ Origins of the Eucharist,” read 
at the Oxford Congress, and printed separately, was demolished on the spot, amid 
great applause, by Dr. E. von Dobschiitz, Professor of New Testament exegesis in 
the faculty of evangelical theology at Strasburg. 

2 Evolution of Religion, I. lect. 2, 1893. 

$ Article “Religion” in the Grande Encyclopédie (often quoted, however, by 
M. Reinach), xxviii. 344, 1. Cf. Orpheus, by M. L. de Grandmaison; Zéudes, 
April 5, 1909, p. 30, n. 2. 

* P. 10. 
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of an old code of taboos.”! Chapter I. pp. 39—66, deals with 
Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria. Of course we have Hammurabi 
and his Code: it is* “Six centuries anterior to the traditional 
date of the Mosaic code: if then God is to have dictated this to 
Moses, God must have plagiarized Hammurabi.” The triads of 
Babylonian gods are “ like” the Christian Trinity, “which is not 
a Christian invention.” We have here the second flaw in this 
method : on “likeness” of whatever sort, and even when, on 
examination, it barely survives, are founded arguments for 
substantial interaction or genealogical descent.* The Babylonian 
Flood-story is not only the source of, but more moral than the 
(monotheistic) Hebrew tradition, for in this latter Yahweh has 
to reproach himself for his “excessive severity,” which proved, 
indeed, “ useless,” since human nature was not thereby reformed.* 

Pp. 67—110 deal with Aryans, Hindus, Persians. On 
pp. 84 seq., we are glad to find that the old hypothesis of 
Christian loans from Buddhism must be now admitted to be 
driven off the field. If borrowing there were, it was by 
Buddhism from Christ.® 

Similarly, it is becoming forced on scholars that,° much as 
they would like to explain the analogies between the Avesta 
and Judzo-Christianity by a previous influence of Persia upon 
Palestine, the date of the redaction of the Avesta (regarded now, 
é.g., by Darmesteter, as two centuries or more A.D.) argues that 
any influence was in the opposite direction.’ 

The account of Mithraism comes unchecked from M. Cumont: 
the verdict on its ethics is clinched by a quotation,® which we 
condense, from M. Anatole France (it occurs, if we remember 
right, in his Mannequin dOster—not a promising source for 
moral inspiration) : 


At every epoch one necessary code of morals prevails; religion did 
not create, and cannot modify it. Idle, then, to ask what the morals 


1 Can we not imagine the Orphist mamma, to her daughter: ‘* Ton ange-gardien, 
pauvre petite ? de l’animisme tout pur.” Or, over her absinthe: ‘‘ L’adultére, chére 
amie? Et pourquoi donc se soucier d’un tabou des plus arbitraires ? ” 

2 P. 49. 

3 We refer the reader to Mr. Rhys David’s wise remarks in the Hibbert Lectures, 
1881, p. 3. °F. gs. 

5 The story of SS. Barlaam and Josaphat we willingly concede to whoso wants 
to claim it. 6 P, 98. 

7 Just here M. Reinach hazards the astounding suggestion that the insertion of 
Haéma juice, by Persian priests, into the mouth and ears of the dying is the ‘‘ actual 
source” of Extreme Unction. 8 P. 103. 
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of Europe would have been had Mithraism, not Christianity, survived 
in the struggle of the cults. They would have been exactly what they 
have been.! 


But what religion cannot do, the Primary School can. 


The moral and intellectual regeneration of this great country (India) 
depends on the Primary School, which, while inspiring respect for a 
long Past, shall teach to all the idea of Evolution, more scientific than 
that of metempsychosis, and shall gradually lift them to the level of 
educated Europeans, to whom the religion of Social Duty is quite 
sufficient.” 


Here, surely, the author’s sense of humour is in abeyance. 

Pp. 113—159 tell of the Greeks and Romans. We find, as 
we expected, an identification of hero- with saint-worship,’ and, 
of course, the affirmation that the Christian Eucharist and ideals 
of union with God are merely (ne sont-gue )“ survivals,” somewhat 
purified, of ancient totemistic rituals, this time Greek.* Here 
and there M. Reinach revives old follies: he cites® Grote’s 
comparison of the foundation of the Pythagorean order in 
Southern Italy with that of the Society of Jesus ; though no two 
organizations, in origin, character, and aim could be more 
different : later on® Jesuit ancestry is traced (threadbare fable !) 
to Islam. And here, in regard to priestly traffic in sacrifice’ 
and the miracles of Asklepios,= M. Reinach’s rage at ecclesi- 
astical merchantmen first shows itself. Naturally enough 
religion is conservative, he argues. To attack its cult is to 
drain its revenues: let no one risk it—priests are implacable! 
Three examples suggest themselves :* Jesus at Jerusalem, Paul 
at Ephesus, and Zola at Lourdes. 

To Celts, Germans, and Slavs, fifty-six pages are allotted, 
to Chinese, Japanese, Mongols, Finns, Africans, Oceanians, and 
Americans, 18! to Mussulmans, 13! Thus M. Reinach can hurry 
on to an attack at closer quarters. 


1 Persia suggests the Manicheans. M. Reinach sees clearly that any suggestion 
of depravity amongst them must be but ‘‘ Christian calumny.” His reason is, that 
St. Augustine does not, in his Confessions, relate any ‘‘ turpitude” committed dy 
himself while a Manichean. After all, to see that a society is corrupt, one need 
not be corrupt one’s self: and does Augustine, who was living all that while with a 
mistress, really confess to no obliquity of conduct? Anyhow, he was no hypocrite : 
their hypocrisy, chiefly, drove him out from the Manichzans : and he could write two 
books on the scandals he saw among them ! 


2 P. on. 
3 P. 118: on this see Delehaye, Legends of the Saints, Eng. trans. p. 165, &c. 
4 P. 126. 5 Pp. 335. 6 P. 476. 


P. 136. *?P. 18. 9 P. 134. 
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Chapter vii. pp. 248—314, describes the religion of the 
Hebrews, Israelites, and Jews. Here M. Reinach is rationalist, 
but not too savage. Indeed, the Old Testament has its points. 
The story of Joseph is “charming ;” the Book of Job contains 


sublime passages, and the Prophets and Psalms include some of the 
finest pages on which human genius can congratulate itself. That, in 
the remainder, there is plenty of oriental turgidity, of banality, of 
balderdash that the narratives lack logic and precision, that the 
marvellous is alternately absurd and grotesque, this in its turn is patent 
and obvious. [Still, the Bible is not half so bad as other sacred 
compilations for] . . . all the great ideas of modern civilization are 
there in germ. . . . Anglo-Saxon society, the society which in Europe 
has issued from the French Revolution, are daughters of the Bible. 
[And the panegyric grows yet more generous. } ! 


But M. Reinach not only knows all the truth about the Old 
Testament, but can expose our doctrine concerning it. He 
even risks, and finds, a fall by trying to interpret the Roman 
pronouncement (1907) upon Isaiah.2_ He sees at once that the 
pseud-epigraphic books are not only such, but “ fraudulent,” and 
“literary trickeries.” ® 


1 Many details show that in Biblical criticism M. Reinach is not sure of 
touch. Genesis 2¢ is ‘‘an evident quotation from an old lost book” (p. 259, note) : 
yet so little evident that it does not occur to, ¢.g., Dr. Driver and his authorities 
(Genesis. ed. 2, p. 19). Heuses ‘‘/es diewx” as his translation of Elohim (p. 263) in the 
story of the Fall; as if to P, or even to J, who probably borrows that Name from 
P in the passages to which M. Reinach alludes, it could possibly have conveyed 
a notion of real plurality (see Driver, zdéd. Exc. i. p. 402 and note 2). Deborah 
{=bee: cf. the uéAiooa of Dodona !) was sans doute the priestess of a totem cult of 
that insect (p. 286), while Samson (zéid.), the lion-slayer, probably was a lion, and 
identified with the sun: Balaam’s ass must recall the Greek tradition which told how 
the Jews worshipped an ass-headed god, and ‘‘the rdle played by the she-ass in the 
story of the Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem” (p. 269): the dove at His baptism is an 
ancient Syrian totem (p. 270) ; almost any reference to a serpent indicates the serpent- 
totem of (perhaps) David’s family (p. 268). All the history of the Passover is a 
**mere sacerdotal invention”: the lamb is the totem (perhaps) of the Rachel 
(=ewe)-clan, and survives in the story of Jesus and the Eucharist (p. 272). We beg 
merely to refer to the silence in which Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible and 
Professor Cheyne’s Biblical Encyclopedia leave the worst of these extravagances : 
and to suggest the study of a sane criticism in Father Lagrange’s Livre des Fuges 
and Religions Sémitiques. Esther (zd¢d.) is of course but the reflection of a 
Babylonian legend—‘“ Mais cette légende n’a pas encore été retrouvée”’: Purim is 
an Assyrian feast. An excellent discussion of all this is at hand in the Revue 
Biblique, January and April, 1909, by M. E. Cosquin. M. Reinach can solve off- 
hand enigmas like Isai. 74 (“‘ Behold a virgin shall conceive, &c.”) (p. 291), which 
‘*the Church has consciously preferred to misunderstand” ... and to persevere for 
fifteen centuries in her evident error (sci/. of seeing here a prophecy of virgin-birth) ; 
and Job 19% (I know that my Redeemer liveth), of which (p. 294) the Vulgate render- 
ing is a grossier contresens, The Psalms built up much of the legend of Jesus; and 
are certainly none of them Davidic (p. 292). * P. a8y. 3 P. 289. 
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During the five centuries which elapsed between the return from 
the Captivity and the Christian Era, Christianity elaborated itself in 
the Jewish world by the mixture of Mosaic, Persian, and Greek 
doctrines.! 


M. Reinach devotes one page and some scattered sentences to 
developing this vitally important theory. Then we are suddenly 
taken off to the persecution of Jews and modern antisemitism : 
Dreyfus already appears,? the Affazre, in spite of its triumphant 
conclusion, is somehow responsible for the fact that “a Jew 
to-days need far more talents and efforts than his fellow-citizens 
of other confessions, to win any situation whatsoever.” Desznit 
in piscem. 
To his treatment of Christianity we shall refer later. 


We are conscious that in saying these things M. Reinach 
has said little or nothing new. Still, he has re-said bad things 
cleverly ; and his influence is great. Moreover, his standard 
work® is there to back his assertions. Even so, we protest (to 
state a minimum) against his irresponsible serving up as 
certainly wholesome for the digestion of mammas and maidens 
a fare pronounced poisonous by so many: and of stating as 
certain in matters of eternal import conclusions disputed or 


denied by experts. 
Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


1 P. 297. 
2 Cf. 310, 552, 553, 560, 589; rather often in a history of some six milleniums. 


3 Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, 3 vols., 1904—1908. 








Lay Work at Boys’ Clubs. 


AT the age when boys of the comfortable classes have just left 
their preparatory schools, or are passing from the junior into 
the lower places of the senior school, working boys are thrown 
upon the world to take their share in supporting the family. 
We have grown so accustomed to the innumerable throng of 
boys variously employed who whistle in the streets, cling to the 
busses and cabs, and shout and laugh without restraint, that we 
are inclined to forget the darker side of their position. The 
street boy becomes the casual labourer, whom the slightest 
thrust of misfortune pushes into the melancholy ranks of the 
unemployed. The boys who begin at fourteen to serve their 
time in factories, are in a sense more fortunate. They lose the 
freedom and enjoyment of the streets, but their prospects of 
secure employment in later life are brighter. But both classes, 
those with no future before them, and those whom we are 
pleased to describe as well-placed, share alike in the grievous 
misfortune of losing at fourteen all effective guidance and help 
from their elders. Apart from those, and their number is 
terribly large, whose parents are quite incapable of parental 
responsibility, the vast majority of boys on leaving school are 
charged with helping the overburdened mother and father. The 
father goes to work (if he is not unemployed), the mother is 
busy with the younger children, and your “man” of fourteen 
walks off with a “ mate” to look for a job, and, if he is fortunate, 
to bring back his seven or eight shillings a week for the family. 
The boy comes home for tea after his work, that is, at any time 
between six and eight. After tea he is free to amuse himself, 
but his mother, however affectionate she may be, does not want 
him in the house. There is no play-room and nursery and 
dining-room, with a kitchen far away and a night-nursery on 
the top-floor ; in the slums there are living-rooms and sleeping- 
rooms, and even in the better class of dwellings their number 
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is desperately limited—as for the worst their condition is de- 
plorable. It is worth while for any man to accompany a priest 
or district visitor in their rounds once or twice, just to realize 
what the homes of the poor are like, the best and the worst. 

The home, then, being for a boy little more than a place 
for meals and sleep, he is naturally at large after tea till bed- 
time. It is not uncommon, too, in bad homes for the parents to 
lock their children out till midnight, and little boys will hang 
about outside a club, to which they are not old enough to 
belong, because they have nowhere else in the world to go. In 
any case, the street or bed are the only two available places 
where a boy can spend his evenings, if left to his own resources, 
and that is where most of them spend it. There are music- 
halls, of course, and public-houses. To the former all boys are 
devoted, and though the entertainments themselves are mode- 
rately harmless, the associations are as bad as possible—worse 
for older than for younger boys, growing progressively worse as 
the years advance. As to the latter, boys are not usually 
tempted by alcohol till they are nearly full grown, but long 
contact with public-houses makes the first step easy. There is 
generally a group of boys outside a public-house, and the 
condition of the passers in and out amuses them. Street 
gambling is a common offence; playing football in the streets 
is less heinous, but it is put down with a firm hand for obvious 
reasons. In 1908 Stepney was terrorized by gangs of boy- 
hooligans, armed with loaded revolvers. They were easily 
suppressed ; outbreaks of that kind are interesting only as 
showing how very near to barbarism boys are. Other barbarities 
less open to the vigilant eyes of the authorities pass unnoticed. 
There are always boys in the streets who have been in prison 
more than once. They attract others to them and drag them 
down to their own level. The boys who sell newspapers are 
usually of the most degraded type, and ultimately inhabit our 
gaols, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” A boy 
goes off with an attractive ne’er-do-weel, and in a month he is 
unrecognizable. There is no limit to the depths to which a 
boy may sink with the aid of a little misfortune and. a little 
weakmindedness. 

And on the other hand, but for his ragged clothes, inferior 
physique, and possibly lower moral code, there is little of diffe- 
rence between the rich and the poor boy, at the age when the 
one has hardly begun and the other is just leaving school. Their 
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expectations are indeed different, and they have had a very 
different view of life. The poor have seen all the ugly things 
which are hidden from the children of the rich, but their 
characters are essentially the same. All the types which you 
will see at a school you will see exactly reproduced in a working 
boys’ club. Every shade of intelligence, from the quick-minded 
boy who in better circumstances would be winning scholarships 
and prizes, and, as it is, having devoured Harrison Ainsworth, 
makes a show of scoffing at the duller pages of Sir Walter, down 
to the dull fool—the good-humoured butt—everybody’s friend— 
who might well have been the heir to great estates. The 
athletic boy, the studious boy, the religious boy, the untruthful 
boy, the sensitive, the callous, the natural leader, the lazy, the 
red-haired (there is always one “ginger”), good-looking boys, 
ugly boys, the vain, the untidy, the sickly—they are all there— 
a good-humoured, happy crowd. The richer boy for another 
ten years will have every care lavished upon him to perfect his 
education. These boys are already working ten or eleven hours 
a day—necessary menial work not very hard as a rule, very 
highly paid considering their age and leading at the best to 
continued work seldom of any intrinsic interest to the worker, 
at the worst to the condition of the casual labourer, employed 
for a bare wage for an uncertain proportion of the year. But 
their welfare depends no less than that of the rich on the care 
which some one—it does not appear to matter very much who— 
will give them for the next ten years. Boys are irresponsible ; 
they do not at first peer much into the future ; they do not stop 
to think what effect present conduct may have upon them in 
later years. They are easily led astray, and as easily kept 
straight, but while there are a thousand influences at hand to 
set them wrong, influences for good have to be created. 

Clubs for working boys exist for the same reason as public 
schools. It is not possible in a club to give much intellectual 
training ; but in so far as schools exist because boys cannot be 
educated at home, and in so far as education consists of other 
things besides the training and development of the mind, their 
objects are identical. Man isa social being, but boys have to 
learn how to be members of society. School is the world in 
miniature and wonderfully like ; games, which the elders call 
trifles, are the business of youth. Organization, esprit de corps, 
goodfellowship, friendly rivalry, are of the essence of a boy’s 
education. The rich have all day to themselves, the poor three 
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hours of the night. It makes a great difference in appearance 
that a club only opens its doors at 7 or 8, but at bottom the 
two, club and school, are the same. It is important always 
to bear this in mind, for mistakes arise from treating a club as 
though it were a mere place of recreation. It appears to consist 
of two or three or four large rooms furnished with chairs and 
tables and games, a manager or two to keep order, and as many 
boys as the rooms can hold or as can be persuaded to come, 
playing the games. But this is the merest shell of a club—the 
necessary bricks and mortar. The real thing lies behind. Kind 
people often volunteer to come down and give the boys a 
concert or a magic lantern show occasionally, for they haven't 
the time for more. Success depends entirely on the quality of 
the entertainment, the standard being high for an audience 
accustomed to the modern music-hall; and its value goes no 
further than the amount of enjoyment given. Boys are very 
critical, and if the performance is poor they do not hesitate to 
express their disapproval. Clubs cannot be sustained by 
concerts, nor do they depend on the comfort of the premises or 
the excellence of its equipment. Two things are essential to a 
club, that the managers should know the boys and that the 
boys should always find their friends in the club, and make new 
friendships there. Friendship does not subsist on air, but on 
common interests and common pursuits, and the chief of these 
with boys is boxing, gymnastics, indoor and outdoor games. 
Added to these must be placed the common enjoyment of great 
occasions such as the Christmas dinner, an expedition to the 
country, and above all, “camp.” There are moments in the lives 
of most of us which tower above everything else, and of which 
we shall continue to talk till the end, a walking tour, an Alpine 
expedition, a summer cruise, an audience with the Pope, Venice, 
Florence, anywhere when we have reached the top of life. Such 
an occasion is provided by “camp.” Boys for eleven months in 
the year dwell with delight upon the joys and escapades, the 
freedom and the food of three days or a week in the country or 
by the sea. “Oh, sir, we didn’t ‘arf enjoy Whitstable; oh, you 
ought to have been there, sir,” and then follows an incoherent 
but rapturous account of basking in the sun, of incessant foot- 
ball, of food, of bathing, of pillow-fights. Friendship is made of 
participation in such joys. In the club itself during the hum- 
drum days between Bank Holidays there is, or should be, a 
continuous series of minor events—little things to record, but 
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all making for that sense of social union upon which the success 
of the club depends. Competitions of every kind, from draughts 
upwards, add a zest to play. Football matches, boxing matches, 
runs, swimming clubs, cycling clubs are usual incidents. Every 
subsidiary club, almost every game, requires its secretary and 
committee. The stranger who visits a club for the first time sees 
none of these things, still less can he realize how carefully and 
continuously every such organization has to be watched and 
controlled, but not interfered with by the managers. He does 
not know probably that boys are extremely sensitive. They 
easily take offence and are comforted with difficulty. An active 
club is thus a complicated and delicate organism. There will 
always be footballers who are not in the eleven, and small boys 
who are knocked out of a tournament in the first round; some 
will join the Boys’ Brigade, others will not. There are boys 
with no money and therefore unable to share in expeditions 
which cost Is.6@. There are big boys and little boys, richer 
and poorer, boys with good homes and boys with bad, stronger 
and weaker, clever and stupid. Each has his own character 
and his own needs. 

It is this complication of persons and things which prevents 
a boys’ club being the simple affair which it appears to the 
outsider, and imposes upon the managers a heavier burden than 
many anticipate. It was a saying of Cromwell that a man 
always goes further than he intends on setting out. A man 
promises to take charge of a club on one night in the week from 
8 to 11. That involves—for it is good to face the fact—an 
early dinner and a late home-coming. That particular evening 
is permanently blocked against other and pleasanter engage- 
ments, and the debit account is heavy at the start. On arrival 
at the club the manager is warmly greeted by a crowd of boys 
waiting outside. He opens the door, the boys rush to the 
various games, and the manager is left more or less to himself. 
He may take a hand at a game or two, but having shown his 
skill at bagatelle and been miserably and shamefully defeated 
by a small boy at draughts, he will find perhaps that by playing 
himself he is preventing others from playing, or that his 
presence is required in more than one room to put down noise, 
If he is a card-player he would be well advised in any case not 
to play whist, for it is a long, dull game when the players lay 
their trump cards in a separate pile on the table and it is 
de rigeur to hold back high cards to the last, like the icing on a 
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cake. Our manager therefore spends most of his time hovering 
from room to room quelling noise occasionally, but as a rule 
doing nothing except look on. He does not as yet know the 
boys personally, and he has no idea of what to talk about. As 
a sociologist he is probably more interested in their distress 
than their happiness, which makes conversation all the more 
difficult. The end comes at last. The manager wearily returns 
to civilization and cleanliness, and having performed good works 
for many hours feels justified in saying his prayers in bed. 

That about describes the worst. The start is easier if two 
go together, for instead of doing nothing in the club they can 
talk to one another and the journey home is less tiresome. 

The best is very different. The early dinner, the late home- 
coming, and the pleasant invitation refused still count, but the 
loss is more than compensated for by the gain. The crowd of 
boys greet you by name. They are obviously pleased to see 
you, and the feeling is mutual. There is the same rush for the 
games, but they are in the hands of one of the committee, and 
you talk to him about the new cues and the cost of cribbage- 
boards, and you find out that the whist competition ends this 
week—the final is to be played off to-night—and the question 
is whether to have a draughts or a bagatelle competition 
next week. There are endless other subjects to be discussed. 
To-night perhaps is subscription-night ; again the matter is in 
the hands of one of the senior boys under your supervision. 
Membership-cards have to be shown and the week marked 
“paid” or “O.W.” Your committee-boy knows if the plea of 
out of work is genuine. If it is there is work and more than 
enough cut out for you todo. Then some one comes in who 
hasn’t been to the club for a long time—mutual recognitions, 
inquiries into the past. Then a boy arrives for whom you tried 
to get a good job. His smartened and cheerful appearance 
tells its own tale. He pours into your ear the delights of his 
new life. Another comes in who is out of work, or a couple 
who have been going round together—their first entry perhaps 
into the world after leaving school ; they shake with laughter as 
they recall the “Guvnors” whom they succeeded in interview- 
ing, and who one and ail “shot them out,” to their own great 
amusement. The tragedy of it you keep to yourself. Con- 
versation easily follows the lines of club interests ; sometimes it 
goes deeper. You are conscious of a boy watching you and 
occasionally entering into rather aimless conversation, Later 
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you go up to where the boxers have finished and the room is 
empty to find him following you. “Oh, sir, can you teach me 
my confession?” “But you’ve made your first confession, 
you're nearly seventeen.” “I’ve forgotten it all, sir; I’ve been 
coming to the club a long time, sir, and I thought it about time 
to turn over a new leaf.” And then it comes out that his 
parents are “not religious,” and that he followed the line of 
least resistance on leaving school and now feels that he ought 
to get straight again. It is worth while having an uncomfort- 
able dinner for such a result. 

As soon as a man has learnt not only to know but to be 
familiar with the club boys, the dreadful exnvuz which overcomes 
the inexperienced helper and the irregular helper disappears 
altogether. The only exnui to be feared is sometimes on a fine 
hot summer night, when hardly any one comes to the club. But 
as long as a club is full and flourishing, it cannot fail to provide 
innumerable interests to any one who will take the necessary 
trouble to familiarize himself with its working and with the 
character of its members. But this is essential and also hard. 
For it is hard to give up one’s own scanty leisure to those who 
are not yet our friends, and to accept whole-heartedly in the 
matter of a sacrifice of time the maxim : 


High Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more. 


It is not necessary to give up the whole of one’s leisure, far 
from it, but something more is demanded of a man than to 
devote to the club only the time he can spare from everything 
else, for such devotion is but a nice calculation of self-interest. 
As the present writer suggested in the Dudlin Review for 
last April, the ideal is for one of the priests of the parish to be 
the head of the club, and ultimately responsible for it, and for 
him to be assisted by half-a-dozen men or so, who each under- 
take at least one night in the week, and who make a point of 
going to the club as often as they can at other times. But in 
any case, whoever is head of the club and in whatever way it is 
governed, those who wish to be of real use must regard a visit 
once a week as the barest minimum—a standard to sink to 
under the pressure of legal examinations or excessive working 
hours in the first year of professional or business life, but not a 
normal practice. Even if a man goes regularly once a week, it 
will take a long time for him to become familiar with the boys. 
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Many boys do not come every night in the week, and thus there 
are bound to be a good number whom he will only see at rare 
intervals. Boys cannot put any confidence in a man whom 
they see so seldom, and will continue to treat him critically, 
and, behind his back, contemptuously. The irregular helper— 
the man who promises to come down once a week if he can—is 
quite useless, whether his inability is genuine, as of course it 
must often be, or selfish. The man who goes down regularly 
once a week is sure of doing at least this service, viz., of 
relieving those who go down two or three times a week from 
the extra burden of going down four. It is important to realize 
that it is practically impossible for any one to manage a club 
for seven or even six nights in the week. There may be 
exceptions, but at settlements like Oxford House, the members 
of which are responsible for a number of clubs, there is a wise 
rule, based on long experience, that every one shall have at 
least one night in the week free from social work of any kind. 
This bears out what has been said as to the hardship of 
managing a club, lest any one should infer from a casual visit 
as a spectator that it was easy if dull. But every club must 
have a manager, whether a priest or not, and the manager must 
not be overworked, or he will get ill, and other helpers must 
have a genuine share in the management, or else the club hangs 
by the thread of one man’s health; moreover, the machinery 
clogs whenever the head is not present. A man who never goes 
down more than once a week—who seldom therefore sees the 
manager—for it is his chief business to relieve him—can hardly 
be said to share in the management of the club, or can hope 
to attain to any familiarity with its members. For him it will 
always be dull work, and in the end he will be making a heavier 
sacrifice than another who, besides making himself responsible 
for the club on one night in the week, takes part in the life of 
the club at other times as well. 

The distinction between making oneself responsible for the 
club and going down to the club is very real. The former is 
an obligation not to be waived except for most serious reasons. 
It implies punctuality at the beginning of the evening and 
endurance to the end. The latter is subject to convenience. 
Dinner—that important meal—may be taken at the ordinary 
time and the ordinary place. An invitation for the evening, 
originally set apart for such a visit, may be accepted with an 
easy conscience, for to-morrow is as good as to-day. There is 
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no imperative need to wait till the late hour when the club is 
closed. In the club itself, as some one else is already respon- 
sible for good order, it is possible to give undivided attention to 
particular cases, whether the case is that of a boy turning over 
a new leaf, or a promising boxer whom you are anxious to 
coach for a match against some other club, or the arrangements 
for an outing on the following Saturday. It must be confessed 
that it is hard to devote Saturday or Sunday afternoons to the 
boys of aclub. In London, at any rate, a man has a right toa 
good proportion of week-ends; but on some Saturdays and 
some Sundays he can referee at important football matches or 
join in an expedition to Tooting Baths, or on rare occasions go 
even further afield. The more he can do the better, the more 
enjoyment he himself will derive from it, and the greater will be 
the fruit of his labours. 

In addition to clubs there is the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 
and this involves on the part of those who undertake to be 
officers a sacrifice of more time than is ordinarily involved at 
a club. Or rather, an officer in the Brigade is in the same 
position as the head of a club, for the Brigade requires attention 
to a vast number of details, and even if there are several 
officers, they must all master the details. It is impossible to 
overestimate the good that is done by the Brigade, and it is 
unnecessary here to labour its obvious merits. But the causes 
which make it of value demand a constant supply of efficient 
men. One difficulty, which has often been experienced in the 
past, is that a particular company is brought to a high state 
of perfection by an enterprising officer. He leaves, as every 
officer must at last, and there is no one to take his place or 
devote the time which his predecessor gave to it, and the 
company quickly sinks back to indolence and _ indiscipline. 
Besides, the whole art of being an officer depends on knowing 
and on possessing the confidence of the boys, and this art 
is not transferable. The Brigade has its own problems of 
discipline on parade, uniforms, drills, the band, and much else, 
but at bottom there is no essential difference between it and a 
club. As clubs require several men to manage them, so does 
the Brigade ; and it can never flourish as it should unless more 
men will come forward and give their services to it. It was 
the merit of the Spartan army that on the field of battle 
promotion was automatic through all ranks. In every company 
of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade there should be a captain, a first 
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lieutenant and a second, so that when the captain leaves there 
shall be some one to take his place, who already knows the 
boys, and who can thus continue what has been already begun, 
and carry on an old tradition instead of trying to create a new. 
The work is difficult in the sense that it occupies a fair amount 
of time, but it is not more difficult than the best co-operation 
in the work of a club; only in the case of the Brigade the 
minimum of attendance must be more than once a week, and 
certain Saturdays and Sundays as well as the whole of the 
first week in August become days of obligation. Is patriotism 
dead among Catholics that so few are to be found to serve 
their fellow-countrymen in this way ? 

Much has been said here about learning to know and 
becoming familiar with the boys, as though intercourse for a 
certain length of time was sufficient. It is a more common 
opinion that only those with a special gift for the work can 
ever succeed in managing boys. One is tempted to appeal to 
the intellect and to say that in truth it is merely a matter of 
intelligence. The essential quality, to judge from those who 
have succeeded, is a sufficient sympathy with the poor and with 
boys to take the trouble to find out what they care about. 
There are very few men who are not capable of this, though 
it requires a little time before a man can become a proficient 
manager. Some men, indeed, have a gift for dealing with 
boys, and who can tell whether or not he is one of these till he 
has tried? But it is the greatest mistake to suppose that it 
is only those with this gift who can ever succeed. Any 
reasonable man can help to manage a boys’ club or a brigade 
who will take the trouble to exercise his intelligence about his 
work. If he regards the management of a club as little more 
than police supervision of a number of dirty boys, he might go 
down every day in the year and be of no use at the end of it. 
But if on the other hand he tries patiently—for nothing can be 
done in a hurry—to realize what a poor boy’s outlook is, if he 
tries to enter to some extent into his view of life, not wholly 
forgetting what he himself was like at that age, but adding to 
that recollection the poverty and the squalor and often the 
cruelty of the homes in which these boys have been brought 
up, he must be a dullard indeed if he cannot to some extent 
control and influence them. It is a strange experience to 
recognize oneself among the boys of a club—to be able to say 
to oneself with truth that such would I have been, just so 
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strong or so weak or so dull—for I, like that one, grew too 
fast at his age—or so bright (for I too was a clever boy in my 
youth and like this boy vain) if the luck had been otherwise. 
We remember ourselves and our fellows at school; here they 
are again; it does not require a special gift to be able to get on 


with them. 
BERTRAND W. DEVAS. 


I would add in conclusion, for this is a case for action and 
not for much talking, that any one who desires more infor- 
mation as to Boys’ Clubs in London and the Boys’ Brigade, or 
who wishes to help, should write to any of the following : 


F. J. HEMELRYK, 36, Lime Street, E.C. ; 
B. W. Devas, 5, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. ; 
NORMAN PF. POTTER, St. Hugh’s, Thornton Road, Clapham. 


B. W. D. 
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I 


JUST twenty years ago last month Father Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, S.J., Fellow and Professor of Classics at the Royal 
University of Dublin, died of fever in that city. All that had 
met him, knew him as a refined and cultured scholar, literary, 
musical, artistic, above all original. And he was loved by all 
who knew him as a man of a tender, self-devoted, sympathetic 
character, over-sensitive and delicate, perhaps, to face without 
much suffering the rough work of the world. But comparatively 
few outside the circle of his intimates, amongst whom his MSS. 
passed like Shakespeare’s “sugre’d sonnets,” knew him as a 
poet of distinction, one who had contrived to preserve a certain 
individual spontaneity in an age when, seed being so abundant, 
most can raise the flower. Few men, as those friends could 
testify, had done more original work with less desire to make it 
known. If like other poets—to adapt a quaint saying of Francis 
Thompson’s—he had to live on air, he was resolved at least to 
avoid the breath of the multitude. We do not find, except 
perhaps once, that he allowed any poem of his to be printed 
during his life-time. Of him it can be said, with more truth 
than of Tennyson, that he piped “but as the linnets sing,” and 
with as little thought of publication as they. 

It is interesting to notice as a curious reversal of the 
common lot of poets that since his death, Father Hopkins’ 
literary claims have gradually become more and more recog- 
nized. The first service to his memory was done by his fast 
friend, Mr. Robert Bridges, who in the eighth volume of Poets 
and Poetry of the Century, published in 1891, printed a selection 
of his poems with an appreciative critical and biographical 
memoir. Then followed another selection in Canon Beeching’s 
Lyra Sacra (1894), since which date various separate poems 
have appeared in other anthologies. It may be that, thus 
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bound up with blossoms from other soils, and appealing thus 
to a wider variety of tastes, the flowers of a single poetic mind 
have a greater chance of immortality than if they fashioned a 
bouquet of their own, still it would seem that the time has now 
come for Father Hopkins’ poems to appear in a collected form 
as a distinct and valuable addition to the literary heritage of 
the Catholic Church. We have many poet-priests, it is true, 
living and dead, but not enough yet to remove the eloquent 
reproach addressed to his Spiritual Mother, by that true poet 
and devout son, Francis Thompson, in his famous essay on 
Shelley : 

The Church, which was once the mother of poets no less than of 
saints, during the last two centuries has relinquished to aliens the chief 
glories of poetry, if the chief glories of holiness she has preserved 
for her own. ‘The palm and the laurel, Dominic and Dante, sanctity 
and song, grew together in her soil: she has retained the palm, but 
foregone the laurel. 


‘However, it is not the claims of the poet, obvious as they 
are in his published work and, of late, ably advocated in the 
pages of an esteemed contemporary,’ that will occupy our 
attention in the present article, but rather the personality of 
the man. Many who knew him much more intimately than 
the present writer are still alive, but it is not to their testimony 
that he turns. If a man’s own letters, written casually to this 
friend or to that, without thought of a wider public, are generally 
to be taken as the truest index to personality, we may also 
give his friends’ letters to him, similarly composed, a very high 
place as revelations of his character. The first object of an 
historian is to ascertain “how it strikes a contemporary”: it 
is by such reflections that he can best reconstruct the past, 
Now, it is our good fortune to find, in a series of letters 
preserved by Father Hopkins, many indications of the way 
in which he impressed his contemporaries, which should show 
us how we ourselves should appreciate him. It will be necessary 
to summarize the main details of his life in order to give these 
communications their appropriate setting. 

Father Hopkins was born at Stratford in July, 1844, received 
his early education at a Grammar School at Highgate, where 
he won in 1862 a school Exhibition and gold medal, and next 
year a more valuable prize, viz. an Exhibition at Balliol College, 


1 See ‘‘Gerard Hopkins,” by Katherine Brégy in Zhe Catholic World, January, 
1909, 
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Oxford. During his undergraduate career, on October 21, 1866, 
he joined the Catholic Church, and in spite of the distractions 
which such a step at such a time implied, he took a first class 
in “greats” in the following year. He joined Newman as ~ 
a master on the staff of the Oratory School in the autumn. 
As a result of a retreat made in the Easter of 1868, he decided 
to enter the Society, and accordingly quitted the Oratory at 
the end of the school year. He began his life as a Jesuit on 
September 8, 1868, in the Noviciate at Roehampton. In 1877 
he was ordained, being then thirty-three years old. As a priest 
he worked successively in London, Oxford and Liverpool— 
about a year in each place—spent two years, 1882-1884, as 
a professor at Stonyhurst, whence he went to take up his 
fellowship at the Royal University, Dublin, meeting there his 
early death five years later at the age of forty-five. 

The letters in our possession cover practically the whole of 
his life as a Catholic, and are mainly concerned with two 
subjects—his change of religion and his literary views. The first 
topic occasioned letters from the protagonists of the Oxford 
Movement—Newman on the one side, and Liddon and others 
on the opposite. Jowett was Master of Ba!liol, but his views 
repelled rather than attracted the fervent young undergraduate 
who came under the spell of Tractarianism, still lingering on in 
the University, although long past its prime, through the 
influence of Pusey and Liddon. We do not know what first 
shook Gerard Hopkins’ faith in his position. Liddon was his 
confessor, we are told, but apparently not altogether in his 
confidence, for he did not hear of his penitent’s intention of 
becoming a Catholic till he was on the very eve of being 
received. Then, being absent from Oxford, he wrote him four 
letters in rapid succession which betray a pathetic eagerness to 
keep his young friend from going, as he thought, astray. 


Coles! [he writes from Bristol on October 16, 1866] has told me of 
the step which you are meditating. I do entreat you to pause... . It 
must, I think, be plain to you that the Roman claims depend upon the 
truth of the Supremacy of the Pope and that that Supremacy (at least, 
this is abundantly clear to me) is the upgrowth of times subsequent to 
the Nicene Council. . . . From what Coles tells me, I fear that you 
will consider my approaching the subject with you somewhat in the 
light of an impertinence, and yet after our intimate friendship with 


1 Now, we conjecture, the Rev. V. Stuckey Coles, Principal of Pusey House, who 


was then a member of Balliol. 
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each other, I cannot bear to be silent even though you should not be 
willing to listen. Perhaps I have inferred too much from his letter 
as to your state of mind: only, of course, I know that you have had 
anxieties on the subject heretofore, and are likely to be influenced by 
the example of friends whom you love. Let me entreat you once 
more zot hastily to take a step which, unless it be certainly God's will, 
must be a most serious mistake. 


Two days later, fearing that he had misdirected his letter, 
Liddon sent a still more urgent appeal for delay : 


If you could examine your own thought fully, you would probably 
find that love and sympathy for Addis [a fellow undergraduate who 
had just become a Catholic] is the strongest motive that is taking you 
to Rome. Such a feeling is natural enough towards such a man as 
he is, but in a matter of such vital importance, one clearly ought to 
act on nothing less than a strong personal conviction of being certainly 
right. Such a conviction could only legitimately be formed after a real 
examination of the points at issue, for which I am sure, you will allow 
me to say you have not yet had time. ... I cannot tell you how 
earnestly I trust that our Lord will keep you from making a very serious 
mistake indeed. 


It would seem that in reply to the first letter, the intending 
convert said that he was going to seek reconciliation with the 
Catholic Church on the following Sunday: thereupon, the anxious 
and affectionate director wrote the next day. 


J cannot help hoping that you may have delayed taking the final 
and fatal step; and in this hope I write to beg you to consider the 
moral bearings of the line you have taken. Does it not seem to you 
morally certain that before consulting Dr. Newman, or any clergyman 
of the Roman Church, you ought, being placed in the English Church 
by the good Providence of God, to have seen what her clergy had to say 
in the way of relief to your difficulties? You may say that you knew 
be‘orehand what English clergymen would urge: but at least ¢Ais you 
will admit that you were not likely, with your studies lying as they 
necessarily do, in quite another direction, to be in possession of the 
English case, except in a very partial and necessarily superficial way. 
. . . As it is, dear triend, what have you done, but shut your eyes and 
under the impression that you have had a call from Heaven, escaped 
from all further examination of the points at issue? . . . On thinking 
this over I cannot altogether resign the hope that you will see that you 
have acted wrongly in neglecting the natural sources of advice under 
difficulty and in assuming too hastily that you had had a special visita- 
tion of the grace of our Lord, with a purpose for which He could not 
be supposed to vouchsafe one, except by a mind which had already 
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decided in favour of the claims of Rome. Do have the courage to 
stop—even now. . . . The moral duty of delay appears to me so very 
plain, that you will, I hope and trust, not have gone to Birmingham 
to-day. 


It must have needed some courage in the young under- 
graduate to withstand this affectionate importunity on the part 
of a man, already famous in the University, as one of the fore- 
most defenders of Christianity,! who after all was not demanding 
the rejection of his new convictions but only a little further 
examination of them. Had Gerard Hopkins’ vision been less 
unclouded, or his purpose less sincere, he might well have found 
in Liddon’s advice a reasonable ground for holding back. But 
he had seen the city seated on the hill, and he could not blink 
the fact. To this effect was his reply which called forth a last 
effort from his friend, dated October 20th, Saturday morning : 


As to what you urge about the manifest notes of the Church, 
superseding the need of historical and other investigations, it is surely 
to be considered that these “notes” are not “ manifest” in the sense 
of proving the Church of Rome to be alone the Catholic Church of 
Christ—since a large number of very good and intelligent persons fail 
altogether to recognize them. And I do not think that a highly 
educated man like yourself can salely suppose that the opportunities 
which God has given him can be set altogether aside, on the ground 
that he is to find out truth by the same process as his uneducated 
brother man who sweeps a crossing. Surely, ¢g., a mistake in your 
case would be a much more serious matter. 

Surely in order to be sure that you are doing God’s will so certainly 
that you accept the responsibilities, so manifold and obvious, of your 
act with a good conscience, you ought to rest on something more solid 
than the precarious hypothesis of a personal illumination. Forgive 
me for what God knows I don’t mean to be a sarcastic expression. 
But does not your account of what you are acting on in this grave 
matter amount to this? 

Nor can I think, much as I respect Dr. Newman, that he was 
the proper person for you to consult in your difficulty. . . . Supposing 
that I were tempted to become a Deist, I should not go to 
Mr. F. Newman to ask him whether he considered my objections 
to the Catholic Creed sufficiently strong to warrant me in announcing 
my change of belief. I should, so to speak, give the system—if we 
must use that word for a part of the Church of Christ—in which God 
had placed me, every chance of retaining my allegiance. 


1 Liddon’s ‘* Bampton” Lectures on the Divinity of Christ had been delivered 


only in the preceding term. 
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It may be that before this letter had a chance of reaching 
him Gerard Hopkins was already on his way to Birmingham, 
and that he was already a Catholic when he read it, for 
Dr. Newman’s Diary records under date Sunday, October 21, 
1866, “Mr. Hopkins came from Oxford and was received.” 
The meeting with the famous convert which finally determined 
him to join the Church must have taken place a few weeks 
before, for the first of the Newman letters consenting to an 
interview is dated September 14, 1866. The next regards his 
actual reception and was written on October 18. 


It is not wonderful that you should not be able to take so great a 
step without trouble and pain. 

There is no reason you should not travel on Sunday if, as you seem 
to say, it would be a convenient day for you. . . . You have my best 
prayers that He who has begun the good work in you may finish it— 
and I do not doubt He will. 


We cannot say what intercourse Gerard Hopkins had with 
Pusey before his conversion, but he seems to have consulted 
him, as it were fro forma, on its very eve. Under the circum- 
stances, we are not surprised at the slightly bitter tone of Pusey’s 
reply, dated October 2oth. 


I thank you [he writes] for the personal kindness of your letter. 
It would not be accurate to say that I “refused to see” you. What I 
declined doing was to see you simply ‘‘to satisfy relations.” I know 
too well what that means. It is simply to enable a pervert to say to 
his relations, “I have seen Dr. P., and he has failed to satisfy me.” 
Whereas they know very well that they meant not to be satisfied, that 
they came with a fixed purpose not to be satisfied. This is merely to 
waste my time, and create the impression that I have nothing to say. 
It has, in fact, when done, been a great abuse of the love which I have 
for all, especially the young. 

I do not answer what you say in a note, because it would be still 
more useless. You have a heavy responsibility. Those who will gain 
by what you seem determined to do will be the unbelievers. 


Yours faithfully, 
E. B. Pusey. 


I agree that the poor ought to be able to discern the Church, but 
I think that the poor feel what we feel as difficulties as much as we. 


Newman did not lose interest in the young convert after his 
reception; on the contrary, he soon discerned his charm of 
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character and exceptional abilities. On November 2Ist he 
wrote: 


I had hoped to have a line from you to say how you were getting 
on, and whether your difficulties were arranging themselves... . I 
know you are reading hard, but give me a line sometimes. 


He seems to have followed this up by inviting Hopkins to 
spend the Christmas vacation at the Oratory. In a later letter, 
December 6th, we find: 


I am glad that you are on easier terms than you expected with your 
friends at home. . . . I proposed your coming here [for Christmas] 
because you could not go home—but, if you can be at home with 
comfort, home is the best place for you. 

Do not suppose we shall not rejoice to see you here, even if you 
only come for Christmas Day. . . . As to your retreat, I think we have 
misunderstood each other. . . . It does not seem to me that there is 
any hurry about it—your first duty is to take a good class. Show your 
friends at home that your becoming a Catholic has not unsettled you 
in the plain duty that lies before you. And, independently of this, it 
seems to me a better thing not to hurry decision on your vocation. 
Suffer yourself to be led on by the grace of God step by step. 


In his next letter Newman (December 16th) renews his 
invitation with even greater cordiality. 

Could you not come here for the week before term? I want to see 
you for the pleasure of seeing you—but, besides that, I think it good 
that a recent convert should pass some time in a religious house to 
get into Catholic ways—though a week is not long enough for that 
purpose. 


During the visit which was duly paid, Hopkins’ future 
prospects seem to have been discussed. When he got back to 
Oxford, he wrote to Newman that he had a post as teacher 
in a certain school offered him, whereupon the latter wrote :' 


When you said you disliked schooling, I said not a word. Else 
I should have asked you to come here for the very purpose for which 
Mr. Dornall wishes for you. It is quite uncertain how long Walford 
stays, and we could give you work independent of him. 

I think you would get on with us, and that we should like you. 

Since then it was only delicacy which prevented my speaking when 
you were here, I have no hesitation in asking you to accept the 
invitation which we now make to you. 


1 February 22, 1867. 
VOL. CXIV. 
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In a later letter he explains that the work is not hard, and 
that the terms were the same as he would have received in the 
other post, adding, “I am glad we shall have you.” Hopkins 
joined the staff in due course in September, 1867. His idea of 
making a retreat to find out more fully the will of God regarding 
his state of life had not left him. We find Newman writing to 
him during the Christmas vacation : 


It seems to me you had better go into retreat at Easter, and bring 
the matter before the priest who gives it to our boys. If you think 
that is waiting too long, I must think of some other plan. 


Judging by the letters, Hopkins did not then return to the 
Oratory, for the next Newman writes is dated February 7, 1868, 
long after the re-opening of term. 


You need not make up your mind [he writes] till Easter comes, as 
we shall be able to manage matters whether you stay, or we have the 


mishap to lose you. 


In a few months more, presumably after making a retreat, 
Hopkins could announce that his mind was made up, in what 
direction may be gathered from the following cordial note from 
Newman, May 14, 1868. 


I am both surprised and glad at your news. . . . I think it is the 
very thing for you, You are quite out in thinking that when I offered 
you a “home” here, I dreamed of your having a vocation for us. 
This I clearly saw you had zo/, from the moment you came to us. 
Don’t call “the Jesuit discipline hard”: it will bring you to Heaven. 
The Benedictines would not have suited you. 

We all congratulate you. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
Joun H. Newman. 


Hopkins entered the Noviciate at Roehampton on Sept- 
ember 8th of that year. Newman wrote to congratulate him 
on taking his vows two years later. ‘Thenceforward their 
intercourse was naturally much interrupted, but on the occasion 
of Newman’s birthday letters generally passed between them, 
often merely short acknowledgments on Newman’s part. In 
one such we find an interesting touch. 


I am going to Oxford for a day to-morrow. I have not been there 
for thirty-two years, completed the day before yesterday. It is very 
kind of the Trinity men, but it is a trial. 
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When a missioner at Liverpool in 1881, Father Hopkins 
received the following note from Newman, then of course 
Cardinal, which mentions his impressions of Carlyle and 
George Eliot. 


You are leading a most self-denying life, and must be heaping up 
merit. It shames one to think of it. 

As to your implied question, I have read little of Carlile’s (s#c) and 
less of George Eliot, but I have ever greatly admired Carlile’s French 
Revolution, and, with you, think G. E., great as are her powers, never- 
theless, over-rated. Perhaps, in number of pages, I have read much 
more of G. E. than of C., but one page of C. goes for many of G. E. 


When a professor amongst the Philosophers at Stonyhurst 
in 1883, Father Hopkins seems to have made a proposal to the 
Cardinal, of which we can only say that it was not wanting in 
courage, viz. to produce an annotated edition of the Grammar 
of Assent. Newman replied courteously yet decisively. 


Thank you very much... for the complimentary proposal you 
make in behalf of my Grammar of Assent. 

But I cannot accept it, because I do not feel the need of it, and I 
could not, as a matter of conscience, allow you to undertake a work 
which I could not but consider at once onerous and unnecessary. The 
book has succeeded in twelve years far more than I expected. It has 
reached five full editions. It is being translated in India into some of 
the native tongues, broken into portions and commented on. It is 
frequently referred to in periodical home publications—only last 
Saturday week with considerable praise in the Spectator. Of course 
those who read only so much of it as they can reach while cutting open 
the leaves will make great mistakes about it, as Dr. Stanley has, but if 
it is worth anything it will survive paper-cutters and, if it is worthless, a 
comment however brilliant, will not do more than gain for it a short 
galvanic life, which has no charms for me. Therefore sensible as I am 
of your kindness I will not accept it. 


On his correspondent's disclaiming any desire to pay him 
a compliment, or perhaps scouting the possibility of doing so, 
the Cardinal playfully replied : 

In spite of your kind denial, I still do and must think that a 
comment is a compliment, and to say that a comment may be appended 
to my small book because one may be made on Aristotle ought to 
make me blush purple! As to India, I suppose all English books, 
even Goody Two-Shoes, are so unlike its literary atmosphere, that a 
comment is but one aspect of translation. 

I must still say that you paid me a very kind compliment. You 
seem to think compliments must be insincere: is it so? 
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Only a few letters passed between them after this, or at any 
rate were preserved by Father Hopkins. The physical labour 
of writing soon became too much for the aged Cardinal, 
although he always traced a few words of greeting on the 
lithographed forms of acknowledgment he was obliged to use. 
But we have seen enough to realize that it was no common 
character that could win and retain for so long the regard of 
so great a man. What most strikes one in Father Hopkins’ 
dealings with Newman is the spirit of sacrifice that could 
deliberately part fellowship with a man who must, one would 
have thought, have satisfied every exigency, intellectual and 
moral, of the young convert’s being, to follow the obscure and 
humble career of a Jesuit. The call to Religion must have been 
simultaneous with the call to the true Church, and Gerard 
Hopkins was as thorough in accepting the one as the other with 
all the sacrifices entailed by both. Space fails us here to 
discuss, in the light of other friends’ letters to him, the impres- 
sion he made on various men of fine literary judgment, with 
whom his own writings, both creative and critical, brought him 
into contact. To reproduce that impression from the corres- 
pondence principally of R. W. Dixon and Coventry Patmore 
must be the work of another paper. 


J. K. 














Father Mitchell's Ghost Story. 


—____<>— 


WE had been telling ghost stories and Father Mitchell had 
come upon us in the hall, as we crouched round the big log 
fire pleasantly shuddering. We were all young, and all devoted 
to the good Father, but he was a little strict and we fancied 
might not altogether approve of our occupation. He listened 
to the end of Catherine’s tale, and then sat down in the arm- 
chair which I had vacated on his arrival. 

“Do you believe in ghosts, Father?” asked Catherine 
timidly. 

Father Mitchell sighed. ‘“ Not altogether,” he answered, 
“but I do believe in strange supernatural occurrences. If you 
care to hear it, children, I will tell you a story of such an 
occurrence in my own life.” 

We all gathered round him eagerly. 

“It happened many years ago when I was serving in a big 
and beautiful church in the suburbs of a large city. There were 
many faithful Catholics, rich and poor, in the neighbourhood 
and the work was hard but thoroughly congenial. 

“Tt was upon an afternoon in early spring, and I had been 
in the church hearing confessions and afterwards occupied in 
prayer. It had been one of those days of mild air when the 
whole atmosphere seems charged with a distressing languor 
which communicates itself to the mind and body alike, and 
seems to render one unstrung and unfit for the arduous duties 
of life. I was sick at heart too, over one of those sad experiences 
which occasionally overcloud the life of a priest. I mention all 
this because I think that the peculiar frame of mind in which I 
was, and the physical and mental discomfort I was feeling may 
have had something to do with the experience which I had. 
For the state of one’s mind and body seem to me to havea 
bearing in almost every sense upon spiritual, or as many people 
in these days prefer to call them, psychic experiences. 
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“ As I was leaving the church by the western door, I noticed 
a woman kneeling at her devotions quite at the back of the 
church, her face was hidden by a falling black veil, and she 
appeared to be dressed in widow’s weeds. I passed her slowly, 
not wishing to disturb her prayers, but at the same time 
lingering a little in order to allow her to speak to me if she 
desired. 

“] had not passed her more than a few paces before I heard 
the rustle of her dress, and she was beside me with her hand on 
my arm, and her face, no longer hidden, turned to me with the 
most acute expression of sadness that I have ever seen on a 
human countenance. 

“One moment, Father,’ she said, in a curiously breathless 
manner, ‘I must ask you a favour. There is a soul not far 
from here that is in imminent danger of being lost eternally. 
Will you go and do all in your power to save it? You will 
probably meet with a cold reception, for the man has for many 
years shunned religion and the religious ; but it is of the utmost 
importance that you should go at once, and for the love of 
Heaven try to soften the heart and heal the wounded spirit. 
You must not say that I sent you, but for God’s sake do what 
you can!’ 

“She gave me an address, and hurriedly pulling down her 
veil again, dropped upon her knees and continued her prayers, 
after I had given my promise to go at once to the house she 
named. 

“T had no difficulty in finding it, a handsome house, not very 
far from the church. 

“The door was opened to me by a man-servant, who showed 
some surprise, and hesitated a moment at my request that 
I might see his master 

“*T do not think Mr. B is in, sir,’ he said. 

“*When is he likely to be in then?’ I persisted, ‘for it is 
essential that I should see him.’ 

“Seeing my determination, he said he would go and find 
out. 

“I waited a few minutes in the hall, which was nearly dark, 
but even in the failing light 1 was aware of the signs of wealth 
and luxury around me. I was young at the time, and felt a 
certain nervousness and doubt as to my ability to carry out 
the mission that the woman in the church had entrusted 





to me. 
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“The man-servant presently returned and told me to follow 
him, that his master would see me. 

“He showed me into a cheerful room, lit up by many lamps 
shaded with red—the whole room was decorated in the same 
colour—a bright fire burnt upon the hearth, and the air was 
misty with cigarette smoke. As I looked round, I noticed that 
the walls were covered with French prints of a questionable 
character, except above the chimneypiece, where a large picture 
was turned with its face to the wall. 

“A man rose from a deep arm-chair by the fire; he was 
perhaps thirty years old, and his face was handsome, though 
marred by an expression of annoyance and a look of chronic 
ill-health ; he was extremely pale, and his curiously light-blue 
eyes were dull and heavy. 

“*You are the first priest to cross my threshold for eight 
years, he began abruptly, with a disagreeable laugh; ‘the 
fortress is stormed and my hand is in my pocket. You need 


’ 





only name your sum, and 

“T raised my hand in deprecation. 

“*Tt is not money,’ I said, ‘it is you I have come to sce.’ 

“*The straying sheep business, eh?’ he said with another 
laugh, which ended in a hacking cough. ‘ You waste your time, 
Father, I have no need of you.’ 

“TI paused a moment to collect myself. I felt suddenly that 
I had gauged the man. I said: ‘Don’t you think you might 
give me fair play? I am a priest, but I am also a man.’ 

“He interrupted: ‘Forgive me, but a priest is not to my 
mind a man: he is a kind of sexless being entirely created by 


man. 
“ He stopped, and then pushing a chair forward, he said in 


a different tone: ‘I like your face ; and I was feeling pretty sick 
and desperately bored when you came in; suppose we argue 
the matter out? I’m quite ready to listen to you if you will 
hear my side of the matter. Please understand that my position 
is briefly this. I do not believe in an all-powerful, all-loving 
God, nor a life after death, nor a soul in a human body, nor any 
of the clap-trap of your trade. I believe in my body and my 
bodily brain, which has been evolved through the ages from the 
lowest organism. When my body dies, / die, and the only life 
after death is that of the organisms which breed in decay. 
I don’t the least dread being snuffed out like a candle, nor do 
I resent the fact that a host of jolly little worms will be the 
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material result of my demise. Now, Father, that is my religion, 
and I would like you to give me a single fact, not a theory or a 
mere supposition or a fairy-tale, which will honestly support 
your creed.’ 

“He settled himself in his chair and blew a cloud of 
cigarette smoke into the air. 

“T sat down too, and I said: ‘There are no scientific facts 
which prove any creed, unless you allow that seventeen hundred 
years during which that creed has spread and been believed by 
men and women isa fact. The fact of the Life lived by Christ 
and His teaching is too simple to appeal to a man who has lost 
himself in a slough of so-called science which appeals to his 
reason, makes no claim upon his morals. It is easy to set aside 
the miraculous part of the Gospel story, and then what remains ? 
The life of a man,a fanatic you would say, who was lost in 
chimerical fancies and taught a morality which is an impossi- 
bility to the merely human. I know your arguments, and yet 
you, none of you, can prove that the beginning and end of all 
things is zot God. Where are your “scientific facts” any nearer 
the truth than my “chimera ”—indeed, where are they so near, 
for you do not attempt to explain the why and the wherefore of 
the universe, you do not know where it is going or whence it 
came? I do know, and because you can prove that your body is 
nearly allied to the beasts that perish you deny that you have a 
soul,’ 

“It would take too long to record the whole conversation— 
I suppose that some caprice made him interested, or rather, I 
believe that it was the guiding hand of God. 

“This visit was the first of several, during which I got to 
know Mr. B—— and to understand his case. 

“He had been brought up by a mother, a good Catholic, a 
woman who had suffered much from a cruel and faithless 
husband, the father of this man. 

“She had eventually separated from him, and had devoted 
her life to training up her son on religious lines in the hope that 
he would one day enter the priesthood. But God took her 
when he was still only a lad, and it was the shock of his 
mother’s death which had sowed the seeds of unbelief in the 
soil of his mind. 

“He told me that he began by resenting her death as an 
unjust act of an Almighty God. It seemed to him that some 
powerful monster had looked down and beheld his happy life 
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and his devotion to his mother, and had seen how perfect a 
human love subsisted between them, and had then bent down 
and snatched his mother away, and, it seemed to him, laughed 
at his dismay and horror. He asked himself how could an 
all-loving God déal so with His children ?—therefore God was 
either not all-loving and merely all-powerful, or He was all- 
loving but not all-powerful. 

“If he had been able to talk of his sorrow to a priest, or had 
found somebody who knew the way to his heart, things might 
have been different, but he was too deeply wounded, too much 
stunned by the blow to open his heart to any one. He hugged 
his sorrow and his resentment, and his heart became colder and 
colder. At first his one hope had been that he might meet his 
mother again in Heaven, he read books of all sorts, religious, 
scientific, and philosophical, in the hope of finding, as he said, 
one tiny fact that might make such a meeting seem a likelihood 
even; he did not ask for a certainty. 

“Thus gradually he lost all faith, his young soul was stunted 
and bruised, and because the priest who was his director at 
this time was never allowed to guess what was going on in the 
lad’s mind, there was no counter-influence. 

“Well, for some days we met constantly and I seemed not 
to have gained the smallest particle of ground. He treated me 
as a friend and was quite ready to listen to all I had to say. 

“ But I think, in this case, as in many others, it was the fact 
of his own telling and discussing his condition which led him to 
see how hopeless and dark it was. 

“He had lived a dissipated life,and he was paying for it, 
even at his early age by a nervous disorder which no doctor 
seemed able to cure. 

“ At last when I had known him about a month he greeted 
me one morning with a more cheerful face and bearing than I 
had ever seen. 

“*Took here, Father,’ he said, as he took my hand, ‘I’m 
going to do something that will, I hope, please you. Mind, I do 
it only because I like and respect you, you're a man as well as a 
priest—I am coming to Mass to-morrow, merely as a spectator, 
I do not wish you to look upon me as a repentant sinner. I’m 
not—I don’t believe in what you call sin, as you know, but I am 
quite willing to allow that you may be right and I may be wrong. 
I have no certainty that there is no God, and I do not on the 
other hand consider that you have any certainty that there zs a 
God, but I am quite willing to keep an open mind.’ 
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“When I went home I offered up a fervent thanksgiving, I 
began to see daylight, and I wished most fervently that I might 
somehow meet the sad lady I had met in the church that first 
day. But I had never been able to find any trace of her. 
I tried not to speculate upon her identity. Mr. B had never 
mentioned to me any friend or relation except his mother, and 
I was bound by my promise to her not to mention her to him. 

“ Next morning I said my Mass with a joyful heart. B 
I could not see, but having his promise that he would be there 
and that he would wait for me near the west door after the 
service was over, I had no apprehension at all that he would 








break his word. 
“It was, therefore, a supreme disappointment to me to find 


that he was not there as he had promised. I still hoped that he 
might have hurried home after Mass and forgotten to wait, and 
I therefore quickly went my way to his house. 

“The butler who opened the door looked curiously at me, 
and I suddenly had that premonition of disaster which comes 
occasionally at such times. 

“He shut the door and turning to me with every sign of 
agitation said: ‘ Thank God you've come, sir; I’d have sent for 
you, but you were at church. My poor master died in the night. 
The doctor is here now and perhaps you would like to see him.’ 

“ He took me into the little smoking-room with which I had 
grown so familiar during the last weeks. 

‘Something struck me as I entered, at first I hardly knew 
what it was. I seemed myself to be almost stunned by the 
unexpectedness of the blow. 

“Then I saw that all the horrible French pictures were gone 
from the walls and the portrait above the fireplace was turned 
towards the room again. 

“*Who is that?’ I asked the butler. 

“«That is my poor mistress, sir, my master’s mother. A 
saint if ever there was one. It was only last night after dinner 
my master took down all the other pictures and turned her 
round again.’ 

“The old man’s face was all marred by tears as he spoke, 
and I looked and looked, for the face of the picture was the face 
of the lady I had met in church, and who had begged me to 
go to seek a soul in trouble—and she had been dead fourteen 


years. 
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“There remains little to add. When the doctor came down 
he told me that B— had died from a rupture of an aneurism 
which had been unsuspected by his medical adviser. 

“He had died quite probably in his sleep. 

“When I saw the body I was struck by the undoubted look 
of peace upon his pale face. It was that look which made me 
sure that it had not all been in vain, but God had been merciful 
and had worked the miracle which poor B— denied as possible. 
Why should he have looked again upon his mother’s picture 
unless it was because his shame had departed and hope had 
dawned in his sore heart?” 

F. O. ANDERSON. 
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A forgotten English Industry. 


VISITORS to the Waddesdon collection at the British Museum 
or to those wonderful show-cases at South Kensington in which 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan has generously allowed the public to 
make acquaintance with his art treasures, can hardly have failed 
to be attracted by sundry remarkable examples of minute box 
wood carving commonly, and correctly, described as rosary 
beads. The specimens that we see, which vary from an inch to 
two or three inches in diameter, were not of course strung 
together in fifties to pass through the fingers. As various 
paintings of the period show, these large spherical objects were 
simply used as terminals to hang at the extremity of a rosary, 
very much as we are accustomed to employ a cross or medal at 
the present day. No doubt they were always objects of very 
considerable value. The carving in nearly all the specimens 
that survive is extraordinarily delicate and minute. There are 
scenes—for example those of the Crucifixion or the coming of 
the Magi, in which within the narrow compass of two or three 
inches a score or even twice that number of separate figures are 
introduced, often admirably grouped and giving evidence of 
great artistic feeling and power of expression. These tiny 
objects, which are known in French, as in English, as grains de 
chapelet, and in Germany not unfrequently as prayer nuts or 
pater-nosters, seem all to belong to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, or at least to the period between 1475 and 
1530. Their history unfortunately is wrapped in the greatest 
obscurity. They are not signed in any way, and it is generally 
assumed that they are of Flemish origin, though they may also 
have been wrought under the influence of North German masters 
in wood-carving after the year 1500. It is quite likely that they 
all come from a small number of workshops, for they are very 
scarce and on the whole are of a generally high and uniform 
level of execution. Some of them are very complicated in 
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construction, opening out into several pieces with movable and 
carved discs separating one hemisphere from another and often 
enclosed in rich openwork cases. 

The interest of these strange artistic curios is so remarkable 
that it may be worth while to place on record here a passage 
which I recently stumbled upon in a social-economic tract of 
the early sixteenth century and which not obscurely suggests 
that the original birthplace of this industry was the county of 
Kent. The writer of the tract seems to have been rather a 
erumbler and to have been much distressed at the restrictions 
which, as he considered, hampered English industries. Dr Rein- 
hold Pauli, who in 1878 first published this little essay, is unable 
to fix the date with any accuracy. Some considerations would 
seem to suggest the year 1518, but others lead him to incline 
rather to put it ten years later. Anyhow here is the passage in 
the original spelling. 


If any English man wold stody to devise and invent any new 
artificiall thynges, Londoners incontynent is ever redy to destroy it. 
Abowt a fourteen yers past was but a sleyt fantasy devised in Kent of 
makyng the first bedys with the pater noster holowe like muske balles, 
made of boxe, which in a short tyme susteynyd a 30 or 40 men, that 
made theym and sold theym to Londoners, whereby all parties, which 
occupied theym, gate lyvyng oon with another; unto a haburdasher, that 
caried a sample into Flaunders and ther causid a gret abundaunce of 
theym to be made by yong prenters used in all such actyvite ther and 
brought theym into England to the distruction of the seid artificers here. 


The date is perhaps 1519 to 1520. 
mm. TZ 





Credulity beyond Credibility. 


“Truth is great, and shall prevail,” says a venerable proverb, 
—“ Magna est veritas, et praevalebit ;” but experience would 
rather lead to the conclusion that for staying power there is 
nothing like a good rousing lie, especially one that professes 
to be inspired by zeal for religion. It matters not that a 
falsehood, evidently incredible on the face of it, should have 


1 Clement Armstrong, A éreatise concerninge the Staple and Commodities of this 
Realme, pp. 31, 32. Edited by Pauli in the Géttingen Adhandlungen, vol. xxiii, 
1878. 
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been exposed and refuted again and again, and shown to be 
nothing but a malicious fiction, it may count on perennial 
popularity amongst those who are known as “serious” people 
and justify the epithet by being totally devoid of any grain of 
humour as well as common sense. 

A notable example is furnished by the notorious “ Jesuit 
Oath,” said to be taken “by every member of the Society of 
Jesus,’ who thereby binds himself to oppose by every means and 
with all his might the Sovereign and Government of this 
country, denouncing the Church of England and all other like 
bodies, though he declares that the better to work them 
mischief, he will not hesitate to feign himself their adherent. 

This is pretty well, for not only is every one aware who 
knows anything of the matter, that this is all sheer nonsense, 
but the most stalwart Protestants of Germany have pronounced 
this precious oath to be a clumsy fabrication, which can only 
discredit those who cite it as genuine. Nevertheless, it comes 
up smiling from time to time, as though there could be no 
mistake about it, and quite recently has been quoted by the 
correspondent of a provincial journal! as convincing evidence 
that the objectionable features of the notorious Royal Declara- 
tion, are but “milk and water” compared with those of the 
oath habitually taken by Jesuits. 

The said oath is known to have been the production of 
the arch-scoundrel Robert Ware and his worthy confederate, 
Titus Oates,” and it might seem that to attempt to improve 
upon the work of such worthies must be as hopeless a task as 
to gild refined gold. But this has not hindered the attempt 
being made, and in a “religious” magazine, Zhe Vanguard, 
which announces itself as “Christian and Protestant” and 
“Edited by Pastor W. H. Rawlings,” whose name is doubtless 
held to guarantee its authenticity beyond question, we have a new 
edition based upon the old version, but with additions and varia- 
tions, which would appear to be expressly designed to exhibit the 
insane folly of which religionists of a certain class can be 
guilty. This novel version, which in some mysterious way is 
supposed to be connected with South America, and as authority 
for which we are referred to “ Americanism or Romanism, 
Which? by John T. Christian, Louisville, Kentucky,” after the 


1 The Western Mail, May 21, 1909. 
2 See article ‘‘ The Jesuit Cath” in THE MontTH for April, 1901, since published 
by the Catholic Truth Society, price 1d. 
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portion freely borrowed from Ware’s original—goes on in these 
blood-curdling terms : 

I do furthermore promise and declare that I will, when opportunity 
presents, make and: wage relentless war, secretly or openly, against all 
heretics, Protestants and Liberals, as I am directed to do, to exiirpate 
them from the face of the whole earth ; and that I will spare neither 
age, sex, nor condition ; and that I will hang, burn, waste, boil, flay, 
strangle, and bury alive these infamous heretics. . . . 
the Jesuit is made to pursue the same topic with explicit brutality, 
too unpleasant for quotation, declaring that he will spare neither 
helpless infancy nor babes unborn—and thus continues: 


When the same cannot be done openly, I will secretly use the 
poisonous cup, the strangulating cord, the steel of the poniard, or the 
leaden bullets, regardless of the honor (sé), rank, dignity, or authority 
of the person or persons, whatever may be their condition in life, either 
public or private, as I at any time may be directed so to do by any 
agent of the Pope, or superior of the brotherhood of the Holy Father 
of the Society of Jesus. 

In confirmation of which I hereby dedicate my life, my soul, and 
all corporeal powers, and with this dagger which I now receive, I will 
subscribe my name, written in my blood, in testimony thereof; and 
should I prove false or weaken in my determination may my brethren 
and fellow soldiers of the militia of the Pope cut off my hands and my 
feet, and my throat from ear to ear... (with details still more revolting). 


It will perhaps be said that such extravagant nonsense as 
this, which is not even amusing, should be treated with nothing 
but silent contempt. It is, however, doubtless a serious con- 
sideration that there must be a sufficient public of simple folk 
ready to swallow it all, for whom it is worth while to print and 
circulate such rubbish, and who are ready to believe that there 
are hundreds of men in their midst in comparison with whose 
habitual doings those of “Jack the Ripper” are insignificant. 
Moreover, far from being ashamed of their share in circulating 
such stuff, the body styling itself “the Protestant Press Bureau ” 
sends copies of the journal containing the Oath to those whom 
it knows to be Jesuits and wishes to confound. 

But one thing it fails to do. Although the great object is 
to rouse the country to a sense of its danger in suffering such 
scoundrels, and to make it see “how poisonous is the serpent 
which our beloved England is at the present time permitting to 
coil itself in her midst,” these alarmists carefully refrain from 
doing the one thing which would be effectual. Let them but 
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say that some individual Jesuit, by name, has ever taken such 
an Oath or anything like it, and they will speedily have the 
opportunity of proving to a jury of their countrymen that 
Jesuits are in truth the criminals whom they denounce, and no 


nation should tolerate. 
3. G 





Campion’s Decem Rationes. 

Campion’s Decem Rationes is so interesting a book, that no 
apology need be made for noticing the identification of a 
hitherto unknown example of the first edition, which was 
printed under Campion’s own eye at Stonor, amid romantic 
circumstances, too well known to need recapitulating here. 
The happy owner of the new discovery is Canon Gunning, of 
St. Peter’s, Winchester. The book, though showing many signs 
of wear, remains in its original state, with edges untrimmed, 
and leaves stabbed and sewn. The parchment cover, though a 
little torn, still covers the back and sides. It consists of part of 
a deed of the time of King Henry VIII. or Edward VL., of no 
great value in itself, but of great interest in that it concerns the 
Bellamy family. 

Now it is on record that Campion used to visit the Bellamys 
at Harrow, while the book was being printed. Father Persons 
says: “Whilst the preparations were being made, Campion 
preached unweariedly, sometimes in London, sometimes making 
excursions. There was one place, whither we often went, about 
five miles from London—called Harow Hill.” Father Bombino 
adds that the Beilamys of Harrow possessed a good library. 

The inference is that the parchment cover of the new-found 
volume was a deed brought from Harrow by one or other of the 
missionaries on their return home. It is easy to believe that 
Mrs. Bellamy was ready to give away old deeds, such things 
were very common in those days. It is easy to believe that the 
Padres would have carried them, for it is on record that all 
the materials for printing and binding were brought in small 
quantities, and from a distance, in order to avoid attracting 
attention near home. That ragged parchment cover has 
perhaps had an interesting history ! 

For further information about the volume, I may refer to 
two papers already printed in this magazine, one by Father 
John Morris in July, 1889 ; another by myself in January, 1905. 
The other two known copies of the book belong to the Marquis 
of Bute and to Stonyhurst College respectively. J. H. P. 
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The Problem of Instinct. 


In an article which appeared in THE MONTH for May last, 
entitled “ Some of Nature’s Whims,” speaking of certain remark- 
able examples in which instinct provides for future needs and 
guards against contingent dangers, it was observed that the 
explanation of such instincts must remain for us in great 
measure a mystery. If, for instance, the megapode has learnt 
to hatch her eggs by artificial heat generated by decaying 
vegetable matter, and if, to avoid the danger of their being 
addled, as they would if laid in the ordinary way, she places 
them vertically instead of horizontally—while, on the one hand, 
it seems impossible to suppose that all these devices were the 
outcome of Natural Selection, or casual experiences, as many 
would have it—we said at the same time : 


Nor, it must be confessed, does it appear to our minds a very 
satisfactory explanation that all these provisions have been thought out 
for the birds by an external Power, whose designs they unconsciously 
accomplish, for undoubtedly it seems to us highly improbable that a 
Supreme Intelligence should concern itself with details apparently so 
trivial and unmeaning. 


We admit that this sentence might have been more carefully 
worded. Instead of “have been thought out for the birds,” it 
would have been better to say “had been directly planned,” and 
instead of “that a Supreme Intelligence should concern itself 
with details apparently so trivial and unmeaning,” to say “that 
a Supreme Intelligence should have deemed it necessary to 
provide by special creation, rather than by the orderly working 
out of His general laws, for details so trivial and unmeaning.” 
Still, considering the context in which our sentence was placed, 
we thought our meaning would be sufficiently clear, and certainly 
it did not occur to us that a writer in THE MONTH would be 
suspected of wishing by these words to dispute the truth so 
beautifully declared by our Lord that “ five sparrows are sold 
for two farthings, but not one of them is forgotten by God.” We 
take this opportunity, however, of explaining our position more 
fully, and are not sorry to have the occasion of calling attention 
to a point of great importance for Christians and theists, which 
would appear to be less noticed than might be desirable, though 

VOL, CXIV. G 
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at the same time we cannot hope adequately to explain or free 
it from mystery. 

That every item in nature, great or small, inorganic or 
organic, must ultimately be referred to the First Cause 
whence all has its being, is of course, for the orthodox apolo- 
gist, a fundamental assumption. But even if Darwin’s principle 
of natural selection fails to prove the development of all 
existent species from a few very simple germs, does it follow 
that there can have been no development of species whatever, 
not even of the most trivial varieties, but that all without 
distinction must be ascribed to direct and immediate creative 
acts? In the case of the megapode already mentioned, are 
we to say that we should account for everything as we should 
were we to meet with a humanly-designed incubator contrived 
on similar principles, by saying that all was definitely planned 
to produce the exact result actually attained, and that we 
need enquire no further? Such was the method of argu- 
ment adopted by apologists like Paley or the Bridgewater 
Treatises, but it is found less satisfactory by the majority of 
more modern writers. For, obviously, we cannot confine the 
scope of such an explanation within such limits as theirs, and 
there are innumerable instances in which, with no less apparent 
evidence of intelligent design, there are other features associated 
which we naturally hesitate to ascribe to the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, instincts and apparatus being scientifically provided, not 
only for slaughter, but for torture, and so seemingly contra- 
dicting the creed of him, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 


This, in fact, is the most serious difficulty alleged by many 
students of nature against belief in providential design, that 
they meet with so much which must shock them if assigned to 
deliberate purpose. 

To take a few examples from the multitude which meet us 
on every hand. Certain insects, as mason wasps and others, 
have somehow acquired the art of paralyzing, without killing, 
caterpillars or crickets, which they then store up to be 
devoured alive by their grubs, thus provided with fresh pro- 
visions. The operation requires to be performed with scientific 
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accuracy and the nicest anatomical precision, that the nerve- 
centres alone may be stabbed, and not any vital part. Female 
spiders and scorpions kill and devour their mates. Young 
scorpions eat their living mother, and do it so scientifically as 
to keep her alive till the last moment. It is hardly necessary 
to add that the tiger and the shark are furnished with weapons 
as effective and artistically finished as any others, and that the 
apparatus of the rattlesnake, the mosquito, and the Tsetse fly 
exhibit marks of design no less striking than that of the 
honey-bee. 

Are we to say that the explanation of these wonderful 
adaptations is to be found in the direct purpose of Providence 
to produce the results which they invariably effect? This we 
are hardly likely to do, and hence, as has been said, there 
unquestionably arises a difficulty which to some men appears 
more formidable than almost any other. Thus Mr. Darwin 
himself wrote to his friend, Asa Gray :! 


I own that I cannot see as plainly as others do, and as I should 
wish to do, evidence of design and beneficence on all sides of us. 
There seems to me too much misery in the world. I cannot persuade 
myself that a beneficent and omnipotent God would have designedly 
created the Ichneumonidz with the express intention of their feeding 
within the living bodies of Caterpillars, or that a cat should play with 
mice. .. . I feel most deeply that the whole subject is too profound 
for the human intellect. A dog might as well speculate on the mind 
of Newton. 


In something of the same way it appears not easy to suppose 
that Supreme Intelligence expressly devised the megapode’s 
method of hatching its eggs merely to save it the trouble 
of incubation, other birds securing the same object equally well 
without such special provisions. 

No doubt, it is to Supreme Intelligence that all must finally 
be ascribed—but the question is whether that intelligence 
directly purposes all such details as these, and not rather through 
general “ Laws of Nature” which are allowed to work out their 
effects and so indirectly to fulfil the designs of their Author. 
These Laws we are unable fully to comprehend, because of the 
extreme limitation of our own minds, and we do but bewilder 
and torment ourselves when we endeavour to solve problems 


1 Life and Letters, ii. 312. 
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which are beyond our capacity. But of this we can be sure, that 
under the operation of the said Laws the world as a whole is 
an orderly cosmos, the inspection of which affords unlimited 
satisfaction to our intelligence, and that every investigation 
of science does but furnish us with fresh reasons to wonder and 


admire. 
jl. 


Reviews. 


—<——— 


1—A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE! 


PROFESSOR JAMES, in an early chapter of his new volume, 
has a protest against the excess of technicality which prevails 
in the discussions of philosophers. For his own part he desires 
to be simple that he may become intelligible. It is a praise- 
worthy rule to follow, but it may be doubted whether Professor 
James has succeeded in making himself intelligible. The 
failure is due chiefly indeed to the essential indeterminateness 
of his thoughts, but largely to the diffuse and rambling style 
which in his desire to be popular he affects. Where other writers 
would begin by giving a few concise definitions of the 
propositions they intend to prove, and then go on to expand 
and confirm those definitions, this writer abhors definitions, 
and prefers—if we may use an expressive term not yet endowed 
with the right of literary franchise—to “slither” into his 
subjects, the result being that the perplexed reader is never sure 
that he has a precise understanding of what is meant. 

This new volume contains a course of Hibbert Lectures 
delivered last year “on the present situation in Philosophy.’ 
After some few words on the recent history of philosophical 
opinion he comes to Materialism. This he passes over as now 
found out and no longer in favour. It defines the world “so as 
to leave man’s soul upon it as a sort of outside passenger or 
alien . .. whilst [Spiritualism] insists that the intimate and human 


, 


1 By William James. London: Longmans. Pp. vi. 404. Price 5s.6d. net. 
1909. 
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must surround and underlie the brutal.” We quote this 
sentence as illustrative of what we have been saying as to the 
obscurity of Professor James’s style. The distinction between 
the respective features of “intimacy” and “outsideness” or 
“ foreignness ” furnishes the fundamental test by which he claims 
to estimate the truth or falsehood, or, perhaps he would rather 
say, the acceptability or inacceptability, of a philosophy. Yet 
who would gather from the above sentence in which this test is 
first introduced what precisely he means by it? Spiritualism, he 
goes on to tell us, subdivides into two species, “the more 
intimate one of which is monistic and the less intimate 
dualistic."—These two species are of course Pantheism and 
Theism, and the following passage gives us a little further 
glimmering of what he means by intimacy. 


So far as Theism represents the world as God’s world, and God 
as what Matthew Arnold called a magnified non-natural man, it would 
seem as if the inner quality of the world remained human, and as if 
our relations might be intimate enough ; for what is best in ourselves 
appears thus also outside ourselves and we and the universe are 
of the same spiritual species. So far so good, then; and one might 
consequently ask, What more of intimacy do you require? To which 
the answer is, that to be like a thing is not as intimate a relation as 
to be substantially fused into it, to form one continuous soul and body 
with it; and that pantheistic idealism, making us entitatively one with 
God, attains this higher reach of intimacy. 


The reason here offered is not convincing. Doubtless 
a man is more intimate with himself than with any one 
else, but for all that he likes social intercourse with others, 
especially with his “intimate” friends, and for this kind of 
intimacy distinction as well as oneness is required. However, 
after further caricaturing Theism the author sets it aside as 
unceremoniously as Materialism. We are then to divide 
Pantheism into two sub-species, of which “one is more monistic 
the other more pluralistic in form,” but the two agree in identi- 
fying human substance with divine substance. 


But whereas absolutism thinks that the said substance becomes 
fully divine only in the form of totality, and is not its real self in any 
form but the aé/-form, the pluralistic view which I prefer to adopt is 
willing to believe that there may ultimately never be an all-form at all, 
that the substance of reality may never get totally collected, that some 
of it may remain outside of the largest combination of it ever made, 
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and that a distributive form of reality, the each-form, is logically as 
acceptable and empirically as probable as the all-form commonly 
acquiesced in as so obviously the self-evident thing. 


To vindicate this preference for pluralistic Pantheism as an 
explanation of the universe is the author’s object in the present 
volume. Straight off he claims for it that it complies much 
better than Monism with the test of intimacy. Pluralism will 
break out in the very midst of Monism, for however much 
we take ourselves as included in the absolute, we cannot help 
also taking ourselves individually and relatively, and the effect 
of these two takings is that we conceive of ourselves as with 
one class of attributes, such as ignorance, suffering, patience, 
but conceive of the absolute as with another class, such as 
all-knowing, without suffering, or need of patience, and so on. 
And “with this radical discrepancy between the absolute and 
the relative points of view, it seems [to Professor James] that 
almost as great a bar to intimacy between the divine and the 
human breaks out in monistic Pantheism as that which we 
found in monarchical Theism.” This last is a sound criticism. 
Indeed, it might be carried further. Why does it escape 
Professor James that it puts him in conflict with himself? First 
he rejects Theism because it involves “eachness,” and eachness 
cannot yield as much intimacy as “all-oneness.” Now he rejects 
all-oneness because it cannot yield as much intimacy as 
eachness. 

However, he does reject Monism for this reason, and also for 
others, particularly because of its “thinness” (another well- 
known specimen of Mr. James's attempt to supplant technical 
terms by others which sound simple but are in reality more 
baffling than those supplanted). In developing his own con- 
ception of a Pluralistic Universe he comes across the question 
of a substitute for the God of Theism, and the God of Monism. 
He asks : 


If we drop the absolute out of the world, must we then conclude 
that the world contains nothing better in the way of consciousness than 
our consciousness? Is our whole instinctive belief in higher presences, 
our persistent inner turning towards divine companionship, to count for 
nothing? Is it but the pathetic illusion of beings with incorrigibly 
social and imaginative minds? 


Accordingly he finds place for God in his pluralistic system. 
After having first subjected to a very extraordinary analysis 
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—which no “intellectualist” would accept—a supposed “ intel- 
lectualistic” method of cutting reality into bits and atoms 
discontinuous with one another and thereby divesting it of all 
its richness, he rejects it for what he regards as the method of 
experience; which finds reality to be flowing past us in a 
continuous stream of being, the choiceness and the fulness of 
which is ever astonishing us with its delightful surprises. And 
here come in those phenomena of “subconsciousness” which 
he refers to religious experience, and on which he has 
written in a well-known volume. Here, he contends, we are 
brought by the very method of experience, the experience of 
those to whom the vision is vouchsafed, into the presence of a 
superhuman consciousness continuous with our own pluralistic 
consciousnesses. And what more satisfactory and “intimate” 
presentation (we must not say “concept”) of the God whom he 
worships and with whom he holds communion could the 
Christian man desire? Only he must give up the idea that God 
is more than finite, consoled by the thought that an infinite 
God is an absolutist conception beset with difficulties, whilst a 
finite God is what the plain man unconsciously has always 
believed in. 

Such is the gist of Professor James's contention. We cannot 
undertake to criticize it now. We can only say that to our 
minds what characterizes the author’s reasoning, and irritates 
the readers, is, to use again his own term, its thinness. He has 
some good negative criticisms on the forms of Monism, but 
there is little else that is illuminative in this uninteresting 
volume. He has not sufficient insight into the positions of the 
theist or the “intellectualist,” and wastes most of his space in 
refuting caricatures. 


2.—_THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE:' 

England has a Dictionary of National Biography, but not 
any work to correspond to that impossible undertaking, the 
Histoire Littéraire de la France. Probably the nearest approach 
to it that we shall ever know in this country is represented by the 
Cambridge History, whose first volume, sent to us out of its due 
order, is now under notice. Slight as it is in comparison with the 
vast conception of the French Benedictines, we welcome it as 


1 The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by A. W. Ward 
and A. R. Waller. Vol. I. Pp. xvi, 504. Price, 9s. net. Cambridge, 1907. 
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a book of similar scope and of a more rational and practical 
character. To say that it is far and away superior to any 
previous work dealing with the same subject is to say little. 
Alike in conception and treatment, the book is more compre- 
hensive and thorough than its rivals, while in the range of the 
bibliography and in its admirable Index it shows a practical 
realization of the needs of students and teachers which is by 
no means commonly met with. As regards foreign periodicals 
such as Anglia and the Englische Studien, it strikes us that 
this first volume exhibits a more careful registration of articles of 
note, than the volumes which have succeeded it, and this perhaps 
is especially desirable in the chapters dealing with Anglo-Saxon 
literature. This first volume conducts the reader from the 
beginnings of Anglo-Saxon speech in this country down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and in the able hands of such 
specialists as Professors Gollancz, Saintsbury, and W. P. Ker, 
Messrs. A. R. Waller, H. M. Chadwick, and Bradley, with 
Dr. M. R. James, Dr. J. E. Sandys, and many more, it often 
rises to a high level of critical insight and apt expression. One 
characteristic which, in view of the increasing popularity of 
English literature as a special subject for lady students, seems 
to us particularly sensible, is the evident care exercised by the 
editors to preserve a certain restraint and moderation of tone 
so that no difficulty need be felt in putting the work into the 
hands of girls of matriculation age and of various religious beliefs. 
Of course with so large a variety of writers, the most careful 
editorial supervision cannot always ensure uniformity in the 
point of view. For example, Miss Bentinck Smith, when 
writing upon Cynewulf, is evidently inclined to adopt without 
qualification the opinions of Professor Cook, of Harvard, 
regarding the late date of the Ruthwell Cross. Miss Anna 
Paues, on the other hand seems, and to our thinking with 
better reason, to favour a much more conservative position. 
In which connection, we may also notice that Calverley’s 
important volume on the Runic inscriptions of Cumberland 
has apparently been omitted in the bibliography. Again, in so 
vast a mass of details, there are bound to be some errors. 
Thus Dr. M. R. James is surely mistaken in stating that 
Aldhelm’s poem on Virginity is addressed to an Abbess 
Maxima. That is a blunder perpetuated by a headline of 
Dr. Giles’ edition, but as a modern German scholar has pointed 
out, the Maxima only comes from an apostrophe of our 
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Blessed Lady in the Introduction, who is appealed to as 
maxima mater. Again, we may note in the same chapter that 
there is no mention of the historical! y important Vita S. Gregorii 
written in the eighth century in rather barbarous Latin by a 
Northumbrian monk of Whitby. But these are obviously 
points of very minor importance, while the appreciations of the 
greater literary masterpieces for which such a work is mainly 
studied, leave little or nothing to be desired. 


3-—THE REVIVAL OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY.’ 


In one sense it is an error to speak of the Revival of 
Scholastic Philosophy, for in the school-rooms of the Catholic 
Church it has never ceased to be cultivated. Still, in another 
sense the term states an important fact. Descartes, who may 
be considered the father of modern philosophers, originated, 
more or less unintentionally, an opposition movement, which 
was taken up and eventually became universal among non- 
Catholic thinkers; and has also sucked in a good number of 
Catholics, especially since the time of the Great Revolution and 
its destruction of Catholic educational foundations. Under 
these conditions Scholasticism no doubt languished for many 
decades, and is still contemptuously refused a hearing by the 
adherents of the newer systems. On the other hand, during the 
last half century, which has seen the re-establishment of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities, the intermitted study has been 
resumed with great ardour, especially since the stimulus was 
given to it by Leo XIII. It may even be said that it is 
beginning to attract the serious attention of philosophers of 
other schools,’ and Dr. Perrier’s object in the present volume is to 
furnish some introductory information for the use of those who 
are feeling this newly awakened interest. He divides his matter 
into two parts, the first of which is a compendious, but clear and 
practical exposition of the primary notions of Scholastic 
Philosophy in the fields of Logic, Metaphysics, Cosmology, 


1 The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Joseph Louis Perrier, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 66, Fifth 
Avenue. $1. 75. 1909. 

2 An interesting illustration of this fact is the project of establishing a readership in 
scholastic philosophy at the new University of Belfast which, as is well understood, 
will be predominantly Presbyterian in atmosphere. 
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Psychology, Natural Theology, and Moral Philosophy ; whilst 
the second is an historical account of what has been done by 
the Neo-Scholastics in the chief European and American 
countries. The book is also enriched by a valuable “ Biblio- 
graphy of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy,” the completeness of 
which can be gathered from the fact that it occupies nearly 
a hundred pages. 

Friedrich Paulsen has ascribed this attempt to revive 
Scholasticism “not so much to its own inner vitality as to 
its supposed fitness to serve an ecclesiastical political system.” 
It is a reason which perhaps might be retorted with more show 
of probability, but such suggestions are futile from whichever 
side they come. There can only be one reason for preferring a 
system of philosophy to its rivals, namely, the conviction that it 
approaches more nearly to the truth, and, if the Neo-Scholastics 
have such confidence in the future of their movement, it is because 
they discern in it the marks of truth. Those who have not as 
yet made a study of Scholasticism are not of course in a position 
to judge whether the Neo-Scholastics are right in their estimate 
of it, but two general considerations may be recommended to 
their notice which should induce them to give a hearing to 
Dr. Perrier’s succinct account. These considerations, which seem 
to create a presumption on behalf of the system, are the following. 
First, whilst the more modern philosophies are reducible to two 
categories, the Transcendental and the Empiric, each of which 
is destructive of the other, Scholasticism pursues throughout a 
via media between them. Secondly, whereas all philosophizing 
necessarily starts from certain primary notions which are not 
only generally accepted but are the foundations on which the 
entire structure of every day life rests, Transcendentalism and 
Empiricism end by discrediting these notions, while Scholastic- 
ism alone ends in vindicating them. It is in short the one 
philosophy which has a right to call itself the philosophy of 
common sense. 

In the historical portion the author helps us to see what 
good work is being done to promote the study of Scholasticism 
in the two continents of Europe and America. The two centres 
of Neo-Scholasticism he places at Rome and Louvain, at 
Rome in the work originated by Cornoldi, at Louvain of course 
in that originated by Cardinal Mercier. Chronologically, 
perhaps, Rome should be regarded as the birth-place, but at 
the present time one thinks of a certain body of German 
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writers, and wonders whether they have not become the most 
active centre of Neo-Scholasticism on its speculative side, 
though to Louvain so far must be awarded the honours of 
precedence on the side of physical experiment. A further 
difference between these two schools is that one, that of Louvain, 
insists strongly that all the lectures and writings should be 
in the vernacular, whilst the other adheres as rigidly to the 
Latin. Dr. Perrier is decided in his preference for the Louvain 
method in this respect, but perhaps he finds opposition where 
it does not exist. Undoubtedly if they are to appeal to the 
outside world Scholastic treatises should be in the vernacular, 
which means that the writers must learn to expound their 
philosophy in their native tongues. But the Latin has an 
immense advantage over the vernacular in its exact terminology 
and this seems to fit it for what we may call the domestic use 
of Scholastic thinkers and students. 


4A POET-PREACHER.! 


English pulpits both in the south and the north are no 
strangers to the presence of the eloquent Irish Jesuit, Father 
Kane, who from time to time has spoken thence the Gospel 
message, but this volume will make him known, not to say revered 
and loved, by many who have not had the privilege of listening 
to his voice. These sermons, or studies as the author prefers to 
call them, differ in many ways from the usual specimens of pulpit- 
oratory. They dwell mainly on the idea of God, as He reveals 
Himself in the material universe. From nature the preacher 
draws almost all his arguments, lessons, and illustrations: the 
only book in evidence in the tissue of his thoughts is the Holy 
Bible. God's work in man and the face of the universe, God’s 
word in the Sacred Records—in these is found all the inspira- 
tion of these unique and touching discourses. And the theme is 
utilized with great skill. The author, indeed, finds it necessary 
to disclaim in his Introduction any conscious employment of 
literary artifice and we can well believe that his eloquence is 
quite unstudied, that the gorgeous imagery with which his 
thought is often clothed is its natural and befitting garb. He 
has the mind of a contemplative, of a mystic, of a seer, and 


1 The Sermon of the Sea, and Other Studies. By Robert Kane, S.J. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. x, 334. Price, 5s. net. 1909. 
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such a one must ever seek material analogies to depict the 
inward vision. There is music and harmony in his words but 
they are not there for their own sake, they are the outward 
expression of the clear and orderly idea within, the definite 
practical message which gives them substance and penetrative 
power. We could illustrate what we say from almost every 
page, but a few quotations must suffice. Knowing the pathetic 
circumstance of the preacher’s own absence of sight one is 
prepared to find the sad state of those so afflicted painted with 
a poignancy which experience alone could inspire. Yet that 
is the only indication we have that the author labours under 
so terrible a deprivation. Even in the beautiful discourse, on 
the text—Lord, that I may see /—where the effects of blindness 
are so strikingly set forth, we find descriptions of natural 
scenery marvellous in their picturesque exactness. Thus after 
painting in glowing colours a landscape lit by the setting sun, he 
describes how he met amid all this splendour a poor wandering 
idiot. 


Oh what to him was the glory of the sky or the message of the 
eternal sea? What lesson was there in the grandeur of the contem- 
plative peaks? What warning in the sinking of the dying day-star? 
None! For him the lovely earth was only ground on which to run; 
for him the fields were only haunts where he might rob the nest or 
hunt the bird ; the sky meant only warmth or wet, and the sunset only 
spoke of time for sleep. He saw it all indeed, but only as a brute. 
His brain was blind. The wisdom of the ages stored in books, the 
world’s wit that sparkles freshly forth each day in books, the social 
interweaving of life with life, the very notions of moral beauty, of moral 
work, all these were hid to him. He had sight, poor boy, but only that 
of idiocy. 


Then follows the application, intensely apposite and 
practical. 


There is yet another blindness. It is the blindness of the soul. 
For man may walk erect on earth, surrounded with the sunshine, seeing 
with accurate eye the forms of strength or beauty, and with keen eye 
catching the subtle shades or delicate tones of colour: his brain may 
behold with truthful vision the material measure or meaning of things, 
and with right reasoning understand their power for work, or use for 
pleasure, yet all his horizons of truth and worth may be bounded by 
barriers of physical fact. He may yet walk in pagan darkness, nor 
ever recognize within the world the life and loveliness made manifest 
to the man whose eyes are open to the revelations of the Spirit. 
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We have space for only one more extract, which shows how 
fearless the preacher is in his earnestness, and yet how he can 
lighten his grimmest passages with humour. Speaking of the 
prevalence of Intemperance, he says: 


Everywhere drink prospers and everywhere its victims rot in poverty 
and riot in sin. Wherever a few hovels are huddled together there is one, 
and as a rule only one, house—it is the public-house. In towns and 
cities the number of public-houses reaches to an incredible percentage. 
In one city it is said that there is a public-house for every hundred 
adults. In the capital of Ireland, were the public-houses to be set side 
by side, they would form a superb boulevard five miles long, a royal 
road that does not lead to Heaven. 


, This book, we are convinced, is destined to bring to all 
readers, lay as well as clerical, both intellectual pleasure and, 
what is better worth having, spiritual profit. 


5.—VITALISM.: 


As early as 300 B.C. the vitalistic and mechanistic theories 
of life were represented by the schools of Aristotle and Demo- 
critus respectively. As time went on Vitalism gained the 
upper hand, and was universally taught by the schoolmen 
until the time of Descartes. With the advent of that philo- 
sopher Mechanism revived, and until the last few years made 
great progress. At present there are distinct indications of a 
return to the old views of Aristotle. 

We wish frankly to express our high appreciation of the 
work before us. The main thesis of the book is a defence on 
biological lines of Vitalism. The first volume and a great part 
of the second are devoted almost exclusively to the scientific 
part of the question. In the first volume, representing the 
Gifford Lectures for 1907, we find the two main biological 
arguments for Vitalism elaborated, the first based on “individual 
morphogenesis,” and the second on the facts of inheritance in 
animals and plants. Obviously in this short notice we can do 


1 The Science and Philosophy of the Organism. By Hans Driesch, Ph.D. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. Two Vols. Pp. xiii, 329; xvi, 381. 


Price, £1 Is. net. 1907—8. + 
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no more than give a brief indication of the main lines of proof. 
Professor Driesch leads his readers through the various stages 
of animal developments, choosing as his type for description 
the egg of Echinus. From this general description he passes 
on to the various experiments carried out on segmenting eggs. 
Thus if the segmentation spheres are isolated in the early 
stages (v.g., the 2-, 4-, 8-, 16-cell stages, &c.), each may give rise 
to a miniature but entire plutéus larva. Moreover, if the egg is 
allowed to segment till it has reached the blastula stage, and is 
then bisected at random in a plane passing near its polar axis, 
two whole blastulz may arise from the parts. 

From these considerations of experimental work the author 
passes on to theoretical deduction, introducing his readers in 
the first place to the two important conceptions, “ prospective 
value” and “prospective potency.” Every element in a develop- 
ing organism has an actual fate in store for it. It will eventually 
come to have a definite place and function in the future 
organism. This is what Professor Driesch has called the pro- 
spective value of the elements. But as we have seen, experi- 
ments can be performed on the segmenting egg which will 
bring about the development of two, four, eight, &c., separate 
miniature larve from what was originally one fertilized egg. 
The fossibilities of any particular element of the developing 
organism are here almost indefinitely increased, and it is to 
this posstble fate of the separate elements that Professor Driesch 
gives the name of “ prospective potency.” 

If we may be permitted a digression, we would like to call 
attention to the remarkable similarity between these views of 
a modern defender of Vitalism and the doctrine of the school- 
men of six hundred years ago. It is obvious that they knew 
nothing of morphogenesis or restitution processes now revealed 
by modern research ; yet some of their conceptions concerning the 
inherent potencies of the soul approximate very closely to the 
views that Professor Driesch has gained from the results of 
recent experiment in this fascinating subject. Speaking of 
external formative stimuli, which call into activity the potencies 
of particular elements, and to some extent control the direction 
of their development, Professor Driesch writes : 


But there are also some external formative stimuli, on which 
depends not only the place of the effect, but also part of its 
specification. The galls of plants are the most typical organogenetic 
results of such stimuli. The potencies of the plant and the specific 
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kind of the stimulus equally contribute to their specification; for 
several kinds of galls may originate on one sort of leaves.! 


It is really this consideration of the prospective potencies of 
a developing organism that affords Professor Driesch the basis 
of his first argument for the autonomy of life. The segmenting 
egg, as we have seen, can be submitted to most diverse experi- 
mental conditions, and the factors entering in as the result of 
experiment are of course variable factors. Yet beneath all this 
diversity of conditions there are indications of an invariable 
character, the existence of which is shown by the constant pro- 
duction of a unity, viz., the entire but miniature larva. This is the 
factor E of Professor Driesch’s equation, and to it he applies the 
term used by Aristotle, évreXéyeva or entelechy. The proof of auto- 
nomy is at this stage necessarily indirect, and consists in the 
exclusion of anything in the nature of a machine as an explana- 
tion of the various phenomena of individual morphogenesis or 
regeneration. The argument is very clearly put on pages 138 
seq., but may be summed up by a quotation from page 141 : 

For a machine, typical with regard to the three dimensions of space, 
cannot remain itself if you remove part of it or if you rearrange its parts 
at will. 

The second argument, based on inheritance, is drawn from 
the fact that in the reproductive glands, whether male or female, 
there are a great number of elements, each the product of very 
many divisions of the primordial germ cell, yet each capable, in 
due conditions, of giving rise to a complete new organism. The 
argument is summed up as follows: 

We say it is a mere absurdity to assume that a complicated machine, 
typically different in the three dimensions of space, could be divided 
many, many times, and in spite of that always be the whole: therefore 
there cannot exist any sort of machine as the starting-point and basis 
of development. 


Such are the main lines on which the first two proofs of life- 
autonomy are elaborated in volume i. 


1 Compare this with a sentence from the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, when he is speaking of the inherent potencies of the soul. ‘‘ Indiget igitur 
movente quantum ad duo: scilicet quantum ad exercitium vel usum actus, et 
quantum ad determinationem actus: quorum primum est ex parte subiecti ; quod 
quandoque invenitur agens, quandoque non agens; aliud autem est ex parte obiecti 
secundum quod specificatur actus.” (Sum. Theol. 1a, 2, q.9,c. 1.) By movement in 
living things is understood by the schoolmen not merely translation in space, but all 
that would be included in the term metabolism. 
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The last few chapters are concerned with the more general 
application of morphogenetic and restitution processes to the 
question of Descent. These chapters are especially admirable. 
Merit is allowed where it is due, but no mercy is held out to 
extreme dogmatists of the two schools of Neo-Darwinism and 
Neo-Lamarckism. The volume concludes with a consideration 
of Systematics and History. 

The first part of volume ii. is a continuation of the scientific 
view of the problem of life, and the same clearness of exposition 
and moderation of statement is in evidence as characterized the 
first volume. It is the second part of volume ii., that is, his 
philosophical treatment of the question, to which Professor 
Driesch especially invites criticism. And here we have to a 
certain extent to separate from our author. The general basis 
of his philosophy may be described as a modified Kantianism, 
and as we must quarrel with this basis, our disagreement with 
Professor Driesch on philosophical grounds is here necessarily 
more serious. The limited space afforded by this short notice 
forbids a general criticism of the philosophical part of the work 
before us. Whilst then we feel called upon to express our dis- 
agreement with Professor Driesch’s philosophical views, we wish 
to express our admiration for the two main characteristics of 
the book before us. The first is the spirit of sincerity, of fair- 
ness and moderation that pervades the whole work; and the 
second is the complete absence of dogmatism in the philo- 
sophical portion of the work. This last characteristic may 
be sufficiently indicated by a quotation from the preface to 
volume ii. 

The general standpoint of this work 1s subjective-idealistic ; but 
idealism is here nothing more than a method, and I no longer regard 
subjective idealism as final; there does exist the possibility of meta- 
physics, #.e. of at least a certain knowledge about absolute reality. 


If, then, we differ from Professor Driesch on the basis of 
philosophy, this by no means prevents us from expressing our 
hearty approval of his main thesis, and the admirable manner 
in which it is worked out. The Sciexce and Philosophy of the 
Organism is a book that we can heartily commend. It is a 
work which, it seems to us, will hold an important place in 
future discussions on the great problem of life. 
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6.—NATURAL THEOLOGY.' 

This is an admirable manual of Natural Theology. The 
author’s style throughout is simple and forcible, the exposition 
invariably clear and never redundant, while the argumentation, 
though rarely in strict syllogistic form, is in the main convincing. 

The proofs of the existence of God, which take up more 
than a third of the volume, are well worked out, and twenty- 
seven pages are devoted to the explanation of the Principle of 
Causality, which in such manuals is too often neglected, on the 
ground that it has already been sufficiently explained in 
Ontology, although its treatment in text-books of Ontology is 
frequently defective. 

This fundamental principle is thus enunciated by the author : 
Ens per participationem pendet a causa effictente. He does not 
admit the more usual formula: Es contingens habet causam sui 
effictentem, on the somewhat strange ground that there are, so he 
says,? dependent beings which cannot be called, zw sensu severo, 
contingent. But, if that be so, it would seem to follow that 
some dependent beings are im sensu severo necessary, since con- 
tingent and necessary are opposed by way of contradiction. But 
surely this cannot be admitted. No “necessary-ness” can ever 
be predicated of creatures, except the mecessitas suppositiontis, 
which certainly does not entitle us to call them necessary zx 
SENSU SeVErO. 

Then we should like to ask Father de Backer what differ- 
ence there is between Ens per essentiam and Ens necessariune, 
between Ens per participationem and Ens contingens, if the real 
distinction between essence and existence be not supposed. 
We can see none, and hence we conclude that, if one formula 
be valid, the other is equally so. 

Granting, however, the aforesaid real distinction, we admit 
that these notions are not identical, but is it wise to make 
the explanation of the Principle of Causality depend on a view 
which is rejected by a large number of orthodox philosophers ? 
Can the real distinction between essence and existence itself 
be established without supposing the Principle of Causality? 

With regard to the manner of God’s foreknowledge of 
Jutura contingentia, the author takes up a partially agnostic 
attitude.* We cannot explain, he says, how God knows them, 


1 Institutiones Metaphysicae Specialis. Auctore P. Stanislao de 
Backer, S.J. Tomus quartus. Theologia Naturalis. Paris: Beauchesne 
et Cie. Pp. 306. Price 5.00 fr. 1908. 2 P, 40. 3 P. 208. 

VOL. CXIV. H 
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yet they must be objects of the divine intuition, “zsmediate, 
prout sunt in se ipsis,’ and hence must be connected with the 
divine essence, “modo quopiam nobis prorsus incognito.” But if 
they are known by reason of some infallible connection with 
their remote cause, how can they be said to be known 7x se zpsis, 
since the latter conclusion can hardly be reached except by 
excluding the former? It is an insoluble enigma, and possibly 
the author would have done better to confine himself to 
excluding the positions taken up by Bafiez and Molina, and 
then leaving the matter in the obscurity which the enunciation 
of his thesis expresses. 

Father de Backer might well have been equally agnostic with 
regard to the vexed question of the reconciliation of God’s 
liberty with His simplicity, for the explanation he offers! is not 
only almost ‘unheard of in the schools, but is far from con- 
vincing. We should like to propound our difficulty in this 
matter, but we have already exceeded our limits. 

We heartily recommend this excellent manual, which we 
have ventured to criticize in one or two points, as a thoughtful 
and stimulating treatment of a profound subject. 





7.—AHIKAR THE ASSYRIAN.’ 

The History of Ahikar is an ancient document, probably of 
Aramaic origin, which consists of a double collection of maxims 
or proverbs inserted in the history of a certain Ahikar, who 
describes himself as treasurer and scribe under Sennacherib and 
Sarhédom. Having no children of his own, he adopted his 
sister’s son, Nadan, to whom the first series of maxims is 
addressed. But Nadan, proving ungrateful, forges letters 
purporting to be written by Ahikar, and causes the latter 
to be adjudged a conspirator and condemned to death. 
Fortunately, the executioner appointed to kill him is a 
personal friend, who spares his life and hides him for a while. 
Shortly after his supposed death, the King of Egypt sends to 
the King of Assyria asking for a man able to answer all his 
questions, and to build him a palace in the air. If such an 
one can be found and be sent to him, instead of demanding 
tribute from Assyria he will pay it. Sarhaddon regrets the 

1 Pp. 226, seq. 

2? Documents pour l’étude de la Bible publiés sous la direction de 
Francois Marten. Historie et Sagesse d’Ahikar |’Assyrien. Par 
Francois Nau. Pp. 308. Price, 5s. Paris: Letouzey. 1909. 
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loss of Ahikar, the only man capable of meeting the King 
of Egypt’s requirements. Accordingly, his preserver, with 
many apologies, brings him forth to his sovereign’s delight. 
He fulfils successfully the task assigned to him in Egypt, is 
restored, and begs to have Nadan given over to him for due 
chastisement. This he causes to be inflicted, and then 
addresses to him a second set of maxims, which upbraid 
him for his ingratitude. 

This document has had a curious history. Clement of 
Alexandria, in his Stromata; tells us that Democritus, who 
travelled in the East, and there learnt much of its philosophy, 
was said to have inserted in his own writings atranslation of 
the stele of “Acicar.” To test this allegation M. Nau sets side 
by side some of the maxims of Democritus and those of 
Ahikar, and contends that there is a strong likeness between 
them. To us the likeness does not appear to be at all 
convincing, but we have not much left of Democritus the 
authenticity of which can be confidently asserted, or indeed of 
Ahikar, whom we only know through some obviously over-free 
translations. On the other hand, the parallelism between 
Menander and Ahikar, as exhibited in M. Navu’s list, is very 
striking indeed. Again, there is a parallelism which cannot be 
accidental between the story of Ahikar and that attributed by 
some of the ancients to AZsop, so much so, that it would seem 
that at least the latter has been expanded by drawing on the 
former; whilst the perplexing account of Loqmar in the 
Talmud shows signs of being a further amalgam of A®sop and 
Ahikar. Another strange thing is that, under the title of 
Sinkarib and his two Vizsiers, the same story of Ahikar, now 
called Haiqar, has found its way into the supplements to the 
Thousand and One Nights. But most interesting of all is the 
affinity of the story with certain texts of the Book of Tobias. 
In the Vulgate version of Tobias, the only text bearing, or 
possibly bearing, this reference is xi. 20. “And Achior and 
Nabath, cousins of Tobias, came to Tobias rejoicing with him, 
and felicitating him on all the good things God had shown him.” 
But in the Vatican and Sinaitic texts of the Septuagint, as well 
as in the Vetus Jtala which follows it, there are three passages 
in all, which, taken together, prove beyond doubt that the author 
of this more extended text took the two stories to be connected. 
Thus, the Vetus Jta/a reads : 


i, 15. 
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And after him [#. Sennacherib] Archedonassar [ =Sarhaddon], 
his son, reigned in his stead. And he appointed Achicar, the son of 
my brother [#¢., Tobias’s] Annanihal, over all the charge of the 
Kingdom, and he had powers over the whole region. . . . Lo see 
what Nabad, his son, did to Achicar who had brought him up, how 
he cast him down unto the earth below. But God rewarded him for his 
wickedness before his face: and Achicar came forth into the light 
whilst Nabad went down into the eternal darkness because he had 
sought to slay Achicar.! 

Although the Ahikar story has passed through many 
editions during the last two hundred years, it was not till 
comparatively recently that it began to excite serious interest. 
In 1880, G. Hoffmann, in his Ausziige aus syrischen Akten 
persicher Martyrer, first called attention to its affinity with 
the Septuagint text of Tobias, and from that time onwards 
study after study of the problems raised by the narrative have 
been published by learned writers. Of these, Zhe Story of 
Ahikar from the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and 
Slavonic versions (1898), over which Mr. F. C. Conybeare, 
Mr. J. Rendal Harris, and Miss Agnes Smith Lewis collaborated, 
is the chief English contribution. 

The original of the story is not extant, but was presumably 
in Aramaic. The numerous versions show on comparison that 
they contain much intrusive matter, but seem to point to a 
common parentage in an original Syriac version which probably 
goes back to the time of the Christian era. This may have 
come immediately or mediately from the Aramaic original, 
which itself must go back at least to the fifth century before 
Christ, if it was antecedent to Democritus. The question of its 
historicity has been much disputed. M.Cosquin, and M. Theo- 
dore Reinach dismiss it as in all respects legendary. M. Nau’s 
own conclusion is that the Aramaic original was founded on a 
Babylonian popular edition of a true story of Ahikar, and the 
legendary elements already incorporated into it. 

The Syrian version, supposed to be the parent of all now 
extant, has not yet been edited. All that Mr. Rendal Harris 
did was to reproduce one MS. of it, together with a leaf from a 
second MS. M. Nau, that his book might furnish a new contri- 
bution to the textual material, has translated the Berlin MS. 
Sachau 336 of the Syrian text, but marking in his footnotes 
the variants of the Rendal Harris edition, and also, in a second 
series of footnotes, the principal differences between the Syrian 
and other versions. 


1 i, 21; xiv. 10. 
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8—A HISTORY OF EUCHARISTIC DOCTRINE.' 


Although Mr. Darwell Stone writes as an Anglican and for 
Anglicans, we do not think that any Catholic student of discern- 
ment will question the permanent value of this book on the 
Eucharist. It represents, we are satisfied, a conscientious 
attempt to put on record the results of many years of reading 
directed to the elucidation of what is, so far, at least, as regards 
external worship, the central doctrine of Christianity. That 
Mr. Stone’s conclusions should be accepted as they stand, 
without control or revision, is probably more than he himself 
would ask. But as the impressions, elaborately documented, of 
a learned, candid, and exceptionally diligent scholar, they cannot 
be without their value, and they are moreover advanced with a 
moderation of tone, which fully deserves to conciliate opponents. 
The method of treatment is strictly chronological. Beginning 
with the New Testament, the writer deals in turn with the ante- 
Nicene and post-Nicene Church of the Fathers, next with Eastern 
Christendom, and then in the remainder of his first volume with 
the medizval theologians of the West. His second volume is 
more or less equally divided between the Reformation period 
and the period which followed the Reformation, the larger 
portion of this latter section being, perhaps not unnaturally, 
devoted to the views of English Churchmen in the seventeenth 
and subsequent centuries. Throughout Mr. Stone allows his 
authorities to speak for themselves in translations which, so far 
as we have had time to examine them, are accurate and readable. 
But the author at the same time shows his appreciation of the 
difficulty often presented by the rendering of philosophical or 
quasi-philosophical terms, and he is careful to cite the language 
of the original when there seems to be any room for doubt 
as to the correct interpretation. His own inferences and 
conclusions from the evidence thus collected, are for the most 
part brief and reasonable. We feel that we are in the hands of 
one who has no desire to take controversial advantage of his 
reader’s inability to check every quotation. 

To our thinking the weakest parts of the book are those 
devoted to medieval theology, and to the earlier and later 
scholastics. We are not sure that Mr. Stone has made sufficient 
attempt to weigh the relative importance of conflicting views. 


1 A History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By Darwell Stone, 
M.A. 2vols. Pp. xii. 410, and x.664. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Price, 30s. net. 1909. 
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Extreme utterances which are chiefly remembered because 
almost every theologian has thought it his duty to attack and 
refute them are apt to acquire in this way a quite fictitious 
seriousness. We are liable to forget that as a common result 
of the scholastic method, the first thing a teacher thought of 
was to find some opinion opposed to his own which he could 
disagree with and pulverize. Neither, we fear, was he always 
careful to make sure that the opinion denounced was really held 
by the person to whom he attributed it. A theologian like 
Catharinus addicted to leaving the beaten path and to striking 
out something wildly original, was, and perhaps we may say is, 
a positive God-send to the orthodox professor. But a couple or 
more of quotations, one taken from Catharinus and the rest from 
his antagonists, leave a very inadequate idea of the true state 
of theological opinion. Speaking generally, we believe that the 
eccentrics play too large a part in Mr. Stone’s work. There 
was, we imagine, a much greater unanimity of medizval opinion 
regarding the nature of the Eucharistic presence, the manner of 
the change, and even the concept of sacrifice than the reader 
of these two volumes would readily suppose. Further, we do 
not think that Mr. Stone has made sufficient allowance for the 
influence of the Canonists. The citations from the Fathers 
incorporated in the Decretum are often concerned with matters 
of almost pure theology—this is particularly the case with the 
Liber Tertius de consecratione—and the texts so preserved not 
only became extremely familiar, but were apt to be regarded 
almost in the light of doctrinal decisions. With regard to the 
teaching of the Reformers, both at home and abroad, Mr. Stone 
speaks with a straightforwardness not always to be found in 
Anglican works of controversy. For example, in reference to 
the Declaration about Holy Communion appended to the 
Prayer-Book of 1552, we read in the work before us : 


When the Declaration is viewed in relation to the known opinions 
of Cranmer, to the whole character of the Prayer Book to which it was 
affixed, and to the object of the addition as described in the Declaration 
itself as being to assure the extreme Reformers of the innocence, from 
their point of view, of kneeling when receiving the Holy Communion, 
a method of interpretation which as a mere matter of language is in the 
abstract possible, becomes incredible. Historically considered, the 
Declaration added by the Council to the Book of 1552 must be 
regarded as a denial of the doctrine that the consecrated sacrament is 
the Body and Blood of Christ. 
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There are, of course, in so large a book occasionally passages 
which seem to invite a word of criticism. We are inclined to 
consider with Hauck that the letter quoted in Vol. I. and attri- 
buted to Haimo, of Halberstadt, cannot safely be referred to so 
early a date. Again, the early archeological evidence in favour 
of belief in the Real Presence seems to us of considerable weight, 
and to deserve to be noticed, especially when taken in connection 
with the trick attributed by St. Irenzus to the heretic Marcus of 
changing the colour of the wine in a glass chalice after consecra- 
tion. We are also sorry that Mr. Stone has apparently not 
made acquaintance with Dr. Naegle’s important monograph 
on the teaching of Ratramnus. Obviously, however, these and 
other such points are all matters of relatively minor importance. 
The conclusions of the book are weighty and deserving of 
earnest consideration. 

9—A CATHOLIC CHAMPION.! 

The memory of the twelfth Baron Arundell who died nearly 
three years ago must still be fresh in the minds of his fellow- 
Catholics, for it is practically certain that his demise was 
caused or at any rate accelerated by his devotion to the interests 
of Catholic education. These fugitive Papers, published by 
his widow, will serve to set in clearer light the services which 
his conscientious use of his great natural talents and high 
position enabled him to render to the Church in this land 
during his long life of seventy-five years. They are interesting, 
moreover, as indicating the gradual amelioration in the lot of 
Catholics which those years witnessed, for bigotry was still 
rampant in public institutions when Lord Arundell first entered 
public life, and the conscience of England was burdened with 
complicity in the crimes which led to the spoliation of the 
Holy See. Some of the controversies too in which he so ably 
engaged are still of living moment, such as the perennial 
discussion concerning the civil allegiance of Catholics. The 
Papers here collected do not represent the whole of Lord 
Arundell’s literary activity, for, besides his published books, he 
contributed several articles to our own pages, which we should 
have gladly seen included here. We note, however, that one 
pamphlet here reprinted was occasioned by two papers in 
THE MONTH by the Rev. H. Lucas, which seemed to Lord 


1 Some Papers of Lord Arundell of Wardour, with a Preface by the 
Dowager Lady Arundell of Wardour. London: Longmans. Pp. xx, 292. 
Price, 8s. 6d. net. 1909. 
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Arundell to be at variance with the strictly orthodox view of 
mythology which he had developed in his book on “Tradition.” 
The controversy now is of little importance except as indicating 
the serious interests which occupied him amidst his political 
and social duties. In her Introduction Lady Arundell quotes 
three remarkable letters, the first a delightfully characteristic 
school-boy effusion from Stonyhurst, which we hope his old 
College will put on record in the school journal, the second 
from another old Stonyhurst boy, Herbert Vaughan, afterwards 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and the third, its answer, 
from Lord Arundell, showing how early he began to take an 
interest in political affairs as affecting Catholic rights. The 
book is excellently edited, the various Papers being grouped 
under common headings and a full and careful Index adds to 
its utility. 


10.—MENDELISM.! 


The chief features of Mendelism are by this time familiar to 
those interested in science, and some account of them has 
already been given in THE MONTH.’ In this book, written by 
the leading exponent of the theory in England, we have the 
records and results of experiments conducted by scientists at 
home and abroad during the ten years which have elapsed since 
the rediscovery of Abbot Mendel’s papers. The experiments 
deal with colour, structure, and function, and embrace a great 
variety of plants and animals, all, or nearly all, the cases 
exhibiting in varying degrees of complexity the phenomenon of 
“segregation.” Sometimes we are concerned with only one pair 
of alternative characters or “allelomorphs,” as in tall and dwarf 
peas, sometimes, especially where colour is involved, with two 
or three, and these in a more intricate relation than that of 
simple dominant and recessive. For whereas the dominance of 
any feature is conceived of as due to the presence of some 
determining factor and recessiveness to its absence, it is not 
true to say that the colour of a black mouse, for example, is due 
solely to the presence of a black determiner, since it depends 
equally on the absence of two other colour factors, those namely 
for yellow and grey. A detailed account of the heredity of 
colour is followed by one of the most interesting chapters in the 

1 Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S. 


Cambridge, at the University Press. Pp. ix, 396. Price, 12s. net. 1909. 
2 October, 1908. ‘‘ Mendel and Mendelism.” By James Scoles. 
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book, that on “ Heredity and Sex.” Here we have evidence to 
show that in some cases difference of sex involves a difference 
in the mode of transmitting certain characters to the succeeding 
generations. A cross between a horned and a hornless breed of 
sheep, for instance, revealed the fact that the horned character 
was “dominant in males, and recessive in females ;” while in 
the case of the Currant Moth, Adrazxas grossulariata, and its 
variety /acticolor, the results of a similar experiment are even 
more astonishing. 

The ordinary wild grossudariata in districts where J/acticolor is 
unknown, are in reality a race of which the males are pure grossu/ariata, 
though the females ave in reality hybrids of lacticolor, and so continue 
from generation to generation.! 


Like Mendel himself, Professor Bateson declines to draw 
any conclusion of universal applicability from the phenomena 
hitherto observed. There remain still a certain number of 
exceptions to be explained, and even apart from these our 
present evidence seems to suggest that the same character is 
not always inherited in the same way. Thus “the relations of 
yellow to black and other colours may be entirely different in 
animals so nearly related as the rabbit and the mouse ;”* and 
another instance of dissimilarity is afforded by the author's 
suggestion that “in different types Sex may be differently 
constituted.” Again, though Mendelism sufficiently explains 
how a variety once formed could maintain itself in spite of 
cross-breeding, it leaves us still ignorant about the cause to 
which the variation is originally due. “Variation must now be 
regarded in: the main,” we are told, “as a phenomenon due to 
the addition or omission of one or more definite elements.”* 
In this sense the original black mouse, for example, would owe 
its existence to the omission of the determiner for grey. Such 
a process of unpacking it is possible to imagine, but the reverse 
process seems to present more difficulty. If, for instance, the 
single comb in fowls is “the primitive or original form from 
which all the others have been derived,”® how is it to give rise 
to the “rose” comb, to which it is a dominant? The suggested 
answer that the new type is due to the addition of a new 
element forces us to ask whence the new element was acquired. 
For “rose” is dominant to “single,” and consequently if the 
factor for “rose” had ever been present before, it would neces- 
sarily have produced that type of comb. Are we to call in the 

1 P. 177, note. 5 Pp. 225. 3 P. 192. ¢ Pp. 278. S Pp. 6s. 
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aid of De Vries’ mutation theory to explain the sudden appear- 
ance of the new factor? 

The evidence given by Professor Bateson to show that even 
in man several forms of disease are inherited on Mendelian lines 
will doubtless be seized on by sociologists and others desirous 
of pressing the claims of Eugenics. We are glad to see that, 
speaking as a student of genetics, Professor Bateson gives no 
countenance to any extreme proposals ; and of course, when we 
are dealing with human society the question is not purely one of 
genetics. In this context some words of Newman find their 
application : 

What is true in medical science might in all cases be carried out, 
weve man a mere animal or brute without a soul; but since he is 
a rational, responsible being, a thing may be ever so true in medicine, 
yet may be unlawful in fact, in consequence of the Aigher law of morals 
and religion coming to some different conclusion.! 


We have touched on only one or two of the many interesting 
facts and problems with which Professor Bateson deals, and 
must refer the reader for many more to the book itself, where he 
will find them set forth with admirable clearness, and adequately 
illustrated by diagrams and coloured plates. To students of 
heredity the book will be of the greatest value, while any one 
interested in biology or botany may be stimulated by its perusal 
to carry out Mendelian experiments for himself. 





Short Notices. 


—_—e 


In Sing ye to the Lord (C.T.S., 2s. 6d. net) Father Robert Eaton, of the 
Birmingham Oratory, has published a devotional commentary on fifty 
Psalms, one-third of the whole Psalter, with the object of making the 
spiritual treasures contained in those divinely-inspired lyrics better known 
and appreciated by the faithful. He takes the main idea of each psalm and 
applies it to the various needs of the human soul, making no attempt to 
decide the literal meaning or the original reading, but simply developing the 
words as they stand in the Douay version. One may regret that, having to 
print each psalm.as a text, he did not arrange this heavenly poetry in poetic 
form, observing, at least, the characteristic Hebrew parallelism which is 
such an aid to clearness. But one has nothing to find fault with in the 
commentary itself, which is practical as well as pious, and illustrates the 
depth and variety of meaning contained in these inspired utterances. 


1 Lectures on University Subjects. Lect. X. * Christianity and Medical Science.” 
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A Scripture-Commentary of a similar sort, but on a more elaborate 
scale, is presented in The Sunday Epistles (Sands, 16s.), translated by 
]. F. Scholfield, from the original of Dom Benedict Sauter, the venerable 
Abbot of Emaus in Prague. It is not a book for the busy preacher who 
wishes to gather in a short time the meaning of a tortuous passage of 
St. Paul, for the commentary is introduced with a good deal of circumstance 
in a series of dialogues between Master and Scholar with many quotations 
from the Fathers and other pious digressions. But those who can find or 
can make time for spiritual reading will learn by the perusal of this large 
book to understand better the mind and spirit of the Apostles, the first 
and best exponents of the essence of Christianity. 

MM. Bloud and Cie.’s great series of pamphlets, called compendiously 
Collection Science et Religion, continues to grow. We have just received 
Nos. 528—534, issued at the uniform price of 0.60 fr., and dealing with 
questions of Theology, History, Religious Literature, and Apologetic. Le 
Principe des Développements Theologiques is translated by M. Abbé 
Bruneau from Oxenham’s introduction to Zhe Catholic Doctrine of the 
Atonement, which was originally published in 1865. The translator has 
added valuable notes, by way of correction and addition, to the original 
treatise. L’Existence Historique de Jésus et le Rationalisme Contemporain, 
by L. A. Fillion, is a useful summary both of the agnostic and the orthodox 
position in regard to the historical proofs of the existence of our Lord. The 
varied and self-destructive views of modern rationalists are ably contrasted 
with the definite testimony of contemporary writers on this all-important 
point. The Traité du Devoir de conduire les Enfants & Jésus-Christ, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Gerson by A. Saubin, is an eloquent development of 
the text, Suffer little children to come unto Me, written for the guidance and 
encouragement of those who have the spiritual charge of the young. Le 
Modernisme, by Cardinal Mercier, is an able refutation of the latest of the 
heresies by one whose known sympathy with all that is sound in modern 
thought gives additional weight to his words. Two further volumes deal 
with masterpieces of hagiographical literature. One of these is La Vie et 
la Légende de Saint Gwennolé, who was an anchorite in Armorica in the 
sixth century, and whose Life, written in the ninth century, abounded with 
marvels of various sorts. It is edited by Pierre Allier. The other has more 
claim perhaps to be a masterpiece, being Newman’s famous description of 
the rise of the Benedictines, taken from the Historical Sketches, and printed 
here under the title of La Mission de Saint Benoit. Finally, a selection is 
given in another pamphlet of the biographical and critical studies of 
J.Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

In Elijah: An Ascent (Kegan Paul, 1s. 6d. net), which is a blank-verse 
poem by J. Pritchard, we recognize the authentic touch. The metre is 
handled with a skill that recalls Tennyson,—the language is dignified yet 
clear, with happy choice of epithet, the subject—the last days of the great 
Prophet—is treated with reverence ; altogether, it is a production well above 
the average. 

To those who want to know in a compendious form the origin and spirit 
of the great Dominican Order, its glorious roll of Saints and doctors, its 
widespread influence in the history of the Church in the past and to-day, we 
can recommend The Dominicans (Washbourne, 6d.), translated from the 
French by Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., and edited with sundry additions by 
the Very Rev. John Procter, O.P. 
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As an intimate knowledge of one’s own district is nowadays regarded as 
the best basis for the study of the world at large,—a conviction which has 
resulted in the multiplication of “county” geographies,—so, we presume, 
local history may legitimately be used as an introduction to universal. This 
being granted, by teachers if not by pupils, we can recommend Mr. S. F. 
Eden’s School History of the County Palatine of Durham (Clarendon Press, 
1s. 6d. net), as an excellent specimen of its class, being written in a clear 
and taking style, and profusely illustrated. The treatment, moreover, is 
thoroughly Catholic without being partizan, narrating facts as facts, without 
the glosses generally added both by Protestant and by Anglican writers. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame have issued the first part of their useful little 
production, Leading Events in the History of the Church (Washbourne, !s. 
net), dealing with Christian Antiquity, a period which embraces the events 
of the first five centuries. It presents in a very readable form a solid 
framework of salient facts, the possession of which is necessary to give 
unity and coherence and perspective to further studies. 

The Very Rev. Dean O’Connell, of Bardstown, Kentucky, has added 
another to the many devotional books called forth by the Holy Father’s 
legislation concerning the reception of the Blessed Sacrament. There is 
nothing new in his The Holy Eucharist, and Frequent and Daily Commu- 
nion (Benziger, 2s. 6d.), but it is welcome nevertheless as likely to spread 
amongst a new circle of readers fuller knowledge of the salutary modern 
discipline in this important matter. 

With the same end in view Father de Zulueta, S.J., has added to the 
many original works on the subject from his own pen a translation of Pére 
Lintelo’s well*known 77iduum Eucharistigue, under the title, The Euchar- 
istic Triduum, av aid to Priests in preaching frequent and daily Communion 
—a book which received especial commendation at the Eucharistic Congress 
of Metz as “most faithfully reflecting the mind and wishes of the Holy 
Father.” The translator emphasizes the lessons of this treatise in a 
vigorous and out-spoken Preface in which he points out that many, clergy 
as well as laity, have not yet put aside their old conceptions on this matter 
in accordance with the new ruling—a fact which occasional correspondence 
in our Catholic papers also indicates. Nothing could be better calculated 
to bring modern Catholic thought into harmony with the explicit teaching 
of our divinely-appointed guide than the use of Pére Lintelo’s book, which 
is designed to furnish the clergy with a ready means of establishing the 
practice of frequent Communion amongst their congregations. Father de 
Zulueta has made it still more valuable by the addition of explanatory notes 
dealing with religious conditions in Great Britain, &c., by further elucida- 
tions of the text, indicated by brackets, and by an Appendix, enlarging upon 
the obligations of the clergy created by the Pontifical decrees. 

The wisdom of the Church’s law of clerical celibacy is generally brought 
into greater prominence by the characters and after-careers of those who 
violate it. Charles Perraud, Perreyve et Gratry: réponse a MM. Loyson et 
Houtin (Bloud, 1.50 fr.) has for object to clear the reputations of three 
French priests, long dead, of the odious charge of having violated in act or 
desire their vows of chastity, brought against them by MM. Houtin and 
Loyson. That object has been thoroughly and satisfactorily attained in the 
pages before us, which leave the accusers without even such support in their 
misguided views as might have been theirs had their charges been true. 

The Holy Practices of a Devout Lover, the original quaint title of which 
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was The Saintly Ideot’s Devotions (Sands, 2s. 6d.), is in substance a collec- 
tion of pious thoughts and ejaculations first compiled by Dame Gertrude 
More, of the Benedictine nuns of Cambrai, who died in 1633. It was 
originally prepared for publication by the famous Father Augustine Baker, 
but it has now been thoroughly re-edited and re-arranged, with a biographical 
Introduction by Dom Hildebrand Lane Fox. Other private folk, although 
less saintly than their compiler, may well draw profit from these fervent 
aspirations after the object of all prayer, union with God. 

Messrs. Washbourne have sent us the first volume of a series of Medita- 
tions and Instructions on the Blessed Virgin, translated from the French of 
Pére A. Vermeersch, S.J., by W. Humphrey Page, K.S.G. This volume 
deals with the Feasts of Mary and the Month of May: the meditations are 
arranged in the familiar form with preludes, points, and colloquies ; a more 
novel feature is an historical or doctrinal introduction to each, and a sketch 
of the manner in which it is to be treated. 

We reviewed and recommended the first part of M.lAbbé de la 
Paquerie’s Eléments d’ Apologetique in March last year. It was devoted to 
showing how irrational was the standpoint of atheism and indifferentism, 
and that the facts demand a God, a Revelation and a Church. The second 
part, entitled Jésus et l’Eglise (Bloud, 4.00 fr.), which has lately reached us, 
is concerned with proving by direct arguments that the Catholic Church was 
founded by our Lord. He has taken the old ground,—fulfilment of 
prophecies, working of miracles—and wrought over it with a great deal of 
skill. More than half the book is taken up with answering objections and 
presenting additional illustrations, but these fuller developments are printed 
separately, so that the main course of the argument is not smothered in 
details. A very full and careful analytical table makes the work of refer- 
ence easy. 

What is described as Religious and the Sacred Heart: Blessed Margaret 
Mary's Message (Washbourne, 2s. 6d.), is a beautiful idea beautifully carried 
out, and should be a welcome addition to all religious libraries. It is from 
the French of Father Alfred Yenveux, O.M.I., who has gone through the 
letters and other writings of the Saint, and extracted all that has a bearing on 
the duties and privileges of the religious state. Blessed Margaret learned its 
spirit from our Divine Lord Himself, and there can be no doubt that she has 
proved herself a faithful interpreter. 

Although instruction in the Christian Religion should be, in the first place, 
direct and positive, mere common-sense would suggest that points which 
present especial difficulty to the minds of the existing generation, or which 
are the especial objects of attack by non-Christians should receive especial 
attention. Hence it is necessary from time to time to reconsider the 
traditional methods of doctrinal exposition with a view to economizing 
energy and directing effort aright. An excellent specimen of a thoroughly 
up-to-date text-book on the subject is the Cours Supérieur d’Instruction 
Religieuse (Gabalda : 3.00 fr.), of Pére J. Labourt. It treats revelation in 
the natural method of following its historical development, and hence the book 
takes in succession, /srael, Jésus-Christ, L’Eglise Catholique. Through- 
out, a close eye is kept upon the chief prepossessions which characterize 
modern non-Catholic thought, so that the student may be armed at all 
points against attack, and know how best to make his faith intelligible in 
turn to others. 

The Modern Papacy, edited by Rev. Joseph Rickaby, is the latest 
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addition to the C.T.S. Lectures on the History of Religions. The period 
represented by the title is, roughly, the nineteenth century, which saw the 
power and influence of St. Peter’s See rise from apparent annibilation to 
a position unexampled in history, in spite of the loss of its temporal 
dominion. In the short space allotted to this momentous record of victory 
through defeat much interesting matter had, of course, to be omitted, but 
we confess that we should have preferred to see the events which are not 
within living memory treated in more detail, although modern developments 
would have had to suffer from compression. Another penny pamphlet from 
the C.T.S. is the account of St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, by Dom 
Gilbert Dolan and. Dom Ethelbert Horne, the former of whom gives the 
facts of the Saint’s life, whilst the latter treats specially of St. Aldhelm’s 
adherence to the Church of Rome, inflicting another mortal wound on the 
Continuity Theory, which has been galvanized into such spasmodic energy 
of late. 
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Hans Driesch. (Gifford Lectures for 1907 and 1908.) Pp. xiii, 329 ; 
xvi, 381. Price, 21s. net. 1907—8. 


Bloud et Cie, Paris: 

CHARLES PERRAUD, PERREYVE, ET GRATRY: par quelques temoins de 
leur vie. Pp. ix, 144. Price, 1.50. 1909. Seven Volumes of 
SCIENCE ET RELIGION Series. JESUS ET L’EGLISE: Par J.-L. de la 
Paquerie. Pp. 478. Price, 4.00 fr. 1909. 


Burns and Oates, Ltd., London : 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE AND ITS CEREMONIES: By M. C. Nieuwbarn, 
O.P. Pp. xii, 111. Price, 2s. 1909. 


C.7.S., London: 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY: By Jules Baudot, O.S.B. Pp. xi, 260. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1909. SING YE TO THE LorD: By R. Eaton, 
Cong. Orat. Pp. xiv, 344. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1909. Penny 
Pamphlets: ST. ALDHELM: By C. Dolan, O.S.B. and E. Horne, 
O.S.B. THE MODERN Papacy: Edited by Jos. Rickaby, S.J. 
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The Caxton Publishing Company : 
THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Vol. V. (Diocese to Father.) 
Pp. xv, 795. Price, 27s. 1909. 


Gabalda et Cie., Paris : 
La BIENHEUREUSE MERE BARAT: By G. de Grandmaison. 4e édit. 
Pp. viii, 206. Price, 2.00 fr. 1909. COURS SUPERIEUR D’INSTRUC- 
TION RELIGIEUSE: By l’Abbé J. Labourt. Pp. vii, 316. Price, 3.00 fr. 
1909. ESSAI HISTORIQUE SUR LES RAPPORTS ENTRE LA PHILO- 
SOPHIE ET LA Fol: By Th. Heitz. Pp.xv,176. Price, 3.50 fr. 1909. 


Green and Sons, Edinburgh : 
THE SCOTTISH GREY FRIARS: By W. M. Bryce. 2 Vols. Pp. xii, 
492; xii, 538. 1909. 


Herder, Freibourg: 
MANUALE HISTORIAE ORDINIS FRATRUM MINORUM: By P. Dre 
Heribert Holzappel, O.F.M. Pp. xxi, 662. Price, 11.90 fr. 1909. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., London : 
ELIJAH: AN ASCENT: By J. Pritchard. Pp. 93. Price, 1s. 6d. net. 
1909. FRANCIA’S MASTERPIECE: By Montgomery Carmichael. 
Pp. xxxi, 167. Price, §s. net. 1909. 


Létouzey et Ané, Paris : 
ASCENSION D’ISAIE: By E. Tisserant. Pp. 252. Price, 4.00 fr. 1909. 


Longmans, Green, and Co., London: 

SOME PAPERS OF LORD ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR: Edited by the 
Dowager Lady Arundell. Pp. xix, 292. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 1909. 
EXPLORERS IN THE NEW WORLD BEFORE AND AFTER COLUMBUS : 
By Mrs. M. Mulhall. Pp. xii, 313. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 1909. 


Methuen, London: 


ENGLISH COSTUME: By George Clinch. Pp. xxii, 295. Price, 7s. 6d. 
net. IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY: By Edward Hutton. Pp. xi, 240. 


Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1909. 


Picard et Fils, Paris : 
PANEGYRIQUE DE L’IMMACULEE DANS LA LITURGIE GREQUE: By 
Pére J. Thibaut. Pp. 52. Price, 1o.00fr. 1909. 
Sands and Co., London: 
THE SUNDAY EPISTLES: By Abbot Sauter, O.S.B. Pp. ix, 559. 


Price, 16s. 1909. THE HOLY PRACTICES OF A DEVOUT 
LOVER : By Dame Gertrude More. Pp. xviii, 216. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 
1909. 


Washbourne, London : 

LEADING EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. Part I. 
Pp. 122. Price, 1s. net. 1909. THE DOMINICANS: Edited by 
Father John Procter. Pp. vi, 78. Price,6d. 1909. MEDITATIONS 
AND INSTRUCTIONS ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN: By A. Vermeersch, 
S.J. Vol. 1. Pp. xxiv, 438. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1909. THE 
EUCHARISTIC TRIDUUM: From the French of Pére Jules Lintelo, 
S.J. By Father de Zulueta, S.J. Pp. xviii, 225. Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 1909. RELIGIOUS AND THE SACRED HEART: From the 
French of Pére Alfred Yenveux, O.M.I. Pp. xiii, 212. Price, 2s. 6d. 


1909. 
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